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CONTROL AND HOUSING. 


E have been told that control of building will 
be necessary for some time after the war in 
order that a sufficiency of materials and labour 
may be available for municipel housing 
schemes. With regard to labour there is no 

justification for assuming that sufficient men will not be avail- 
able for both public and private work ; with respect to materials 
there are, It would seem, other methods of obtaining the required 
results. Assuming that the figures as to the number of houses 
required are correct, is there any reason why the Government, 
acting through the municipalities, should not place orders in 
bulk with manufacturers and merchants, stipulating for delivery 
by certain dates in defined districts ? If it were discovered 
that the necessary contracts cannot be made because of the 
inadequacy of plant in the case of commodities like bricks and 
glass, it would be open to the authorities either to grant loans 
to manufacturers to cover the cost of enlarging works and setting 
up additional plant (such loans to be repayable within a stated 
time), or else to develop fresh brickfields and works, selling them 
at the end of the period of stress in the open market. But we 
think every manufacturer should be free to devote himself wholly 
or in part to fulfilling such municipal contracts, or to reserve 
himself wholly or in part to fulfilling private contracts. As to 
wood, which, no doubt, is the greatest difficulty, the authorities 
who are to control shipping for some time after the war in order 
to meet the shortage of tonnage will be in an exceptionally 
favourable position to place contracts for the material 
which may be required. In addition, we believe the 
amount of timber needed might be enormously lessened 
(1) by the substitution of fibre and composition panels for 
wood in doors, and lighter stiles and rails would suffice for 
such panels; (2) by the extended use of tiles for skirtings, 
window boards and in other positions ; (3) by the use of fibrous 
plaster in ceilings, eliminating the use of laths, and by the 
substituting of torching and other methods for roof boarding. It 
also might be feasible to use some composition covering directly 
on concrete for the ground floors of cottages, much as the more 
expensive cork carpetry is often used for the floors of libraries. 
It would be possible by adopting the means we have outlined to 
do away with the necessity for any official restrictions of building 
inevitably detrimental to the commercial interests of the 
community—restrictions which have a far-reaching effect, 
since on our trade depend the wages and conditions of employ- 
ment of the workers as well as the prosperity of the nation. 
The course we suggest would necessitate a common agree- 
ment between the makers of a given commodity such as 
glass, bricks, or concrete, and provisions for the 
methods by which prices should be fixed, but we believe a 
satisfactory agreement would be easily come to, while in 
case of difference, of opinion neither side could object to 
reference to competent arbitrators. The difficulty as to 
prices must, in any case, be met even if the Government or 
municipalities became, under a system of centrol, the only 
purchasers; so we do not see that this should stand in the 
way of a plan which would secure to private enterprise the 
liberty which it has previously had in all eras of our history, 
vreatly, we believe, to the advantage of the State itself. 
ur Government would certainly reject with indignation 
‘he suggestion that they wished to “ bear” the market by 
‘king away from private individuals their liberty of action 
which is the only advantage which could accrue from a 
‘ystem of Control. 
Another necessity is the repeal of the Increment Duty and the 
uty on undeveloped land, for what is needed is building ; and 





the possibility of making a profit on land, and its security as an 
investment, have been the inducement which has led builders to 
erect houses at cost price, or nearly so ; and the security formerly 
offered by such property has been the means of securing loans 
and mortgages. We shall put before our readers shortly pro- 
posals made by an eminent authority, in which, by a readjust- 
ment of our rating system, the heavy weekly charge for 
rates in respect to housing property can be reduced without 
loss to the ccmmunity and another incentive given to both 
public and private enterprise in building. The net effect of the 
changes advocated would be that, though the cost of building 
has been very largely increased, there would be a reduction in 
respect to rates, the result of which would be to leave the weekly 
charge much as it was before the war, thus solving the problem 
of the economic rent. 

Looking at matters from a broad and unprejudiced stand- 
point, all must recognise that it never would have been possible 
to crowd workmen’s houses on insufficient ground had it not 
been for the fact that public opinion in the past was satisfied 
with such conditions. The high price of land required for 
building development was made possible because the law and 
public opinion permitted crowding. But now that we have 
the Housing and Town Planning Act, which can be adopted 
by any locality, it is impossible to crowd houses unduly, 
while the measure automatically does away with the possibility 
of holding up land for an excessive price, since it governs 
the financial returns which can be obtained from a given 
area; and, in addition, machinery is introduced to further 
safeguard the interests of the purchaser. _ This is an additional 
reason for amending the Finance Act, since the damage it 
has done is to destroy the sense of security which is the necessary 
condition for adequate and speedy development ; while the 
evils which the Finance Act was primarily intended to cure are 
adequately met and dealt with under the clauses of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act. If we protect the interests of the 
large landowners, we at the same time protect the interests of 
the multitude of smaller men, down to the workman, who 
sees in the possession of land and buildings the best form of 
saving and investment. If we want a nation of small free- 
holders, we must do all we can to make land and building a gilt- 
edged security ; and if we do so, we shall probably find that a 
increasing number of the nation will rise in social status and 
in comfort. 

Mankind has drifted into a terrible war, which is the greatest 
calamity in the history of mankind, because the nations of 
central Europe envied their neighbours and thought they could 
obtain their ends by force. No possible re-arrangement of 
boundaries, no possible conditions of peace, could make good 
the wealth and life destroyed in the present titanic struggle ; 
and surely the greatest lesson we can all learn from recent 
events is that we should seek the goal of our common humanity 
without violence or disregard to the interests of any section of 
the body politic. We must not favour any class or body in the 
nation to the disadvantage of any other, but should work 
together, rendering unto C#sar that which is Ceesar’s, because 
if we do less than justice to all our work will not endure. We 
should by wise administration get rid of wasteful methods 
and obsolete machinery, but we should not in obstinacy and 
prejudice set up new grievances and injustices to burden a 
future generation, who will be called on to pay for our mistakes 
with interest; and there is no question which may lead to 

greater evils than the solution of the housing problem on lines 
which inflict injustice on any section of the community, simply 
because its voting strength may be outnumbered for a time. 
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NOTES. 


Ir is Paitring. that the House of Lords have 
Metropolitan affirmed the Court of oe in the case of Metro- 
WaterBoard politan Water Board v. Dick, Kerr & Company, and 
v. Dick, Kerr. that the action of the Ministry of Munitions in 

interfering with the execution of the works has been 
held to be such a cause as would justify the contract being treated 
as terminated. From the very first we have maintained that the 
decision of Mr. Justice Bray could not be supported, and in an article 
entitled “The Devil and the Deep Sea” (July 18th, 1916) we pointed 
out the inequitable results of such adecision. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Court of Appeal is less bound by decided cases 
than a court of first instance ; and therefore in that Court, and more 
especially in the House of Lords, cases can be considered from a wider 
point of view. e case is only shortly reported, and we shall refer 
to it again ; but one of the contentions in the House of Lords appears 
to have been that the case was to be distinguished from a contract 
such as for the sale of goods, because it was for the construction of 
works of a very permanent character. The House pointed out that, 
however permanent the character of the works might be, the contract 
specified a limited period for their construction, viz., six years ; and 
that it was obvious such an interference as had taken place, and which 
must of necessity be very uncertain in its duration, must entirely alter 
the conditions under which the contract was made. 


Wes hope shortly to give the greater part of 
‘Technical Conference the Interim Report of the Housing and Town 
of the Housing and Planning Council, which contains much 
Town Planning useful and interesting matter, though it is 
Council. not entirely free from a fault which mili- 
tates against the usefulness of a good many 
of the voluntary and official bodies who a:e now considering the future 
of industries at the end of the war—we refer to the assumption of 
the necessity for State direction and control on an extended scale. 
We believe that quite as much will be effected by the removal of 
restrictions as by the inverse process of increasing the number of 
regulations. The Repeal of the Finance Act comes first, the amend- 
ment of the Laws of Rating second, the adoption of a modified and more 
liberal code of local by-laws third. The security of land and build- 
ings as an investment must be re-established. And if these wants 
are met we have faith that in the future, as in the past, necessary 
housing will be carried out without the heroic measures which many, 
hypnotised by the unusual experiences of the war, would like to graft 
on to our laws and customs. 





We have in these columns had frequent occasion to 


hay point out that the subject of insurance against fire 
fa rom has been vastly complicated, in the first place, by a 
Raids new form of risk—damage from enemy aircraft 


bombs ; and, secondly, by the introduction of the 
Government’s scheme of insurance. The latest case on the first of 
these two questions is Upjohn v. Hitchens. There was a second case, 
Upjohn v. Ford, but the two cases were tried together, the facts 
being similar in each case. The plaintiff was the lessor of a parcel of 
land on a \gase for 99 years at a ground rent of £8, and by the lease 
the defendant had covenanted to insure and keep insured all erections 
and buildings on the demised parcel of ground against loss and 
damage by tire in a named insurance office or some other respon- 
sible office in London or Westminster, to be previously approved 
in writing by the plaintiff, in the sum of £500 at least, and to 
produce on demand the policies or receipts for premiums There 
was no question that the defendants had not insured in an 


approved office, or that they had failed to produce the documents - 


when poyeees to do so, but the policy of the insurance company 
contained this exception, “This policy does not cover loss or damage 
occasioned by or happening through invasion, foreign enemy . . . 
military, and usurped power,” and in the case Rogers v. Whittaker, 
to which we drew attention in our issue of April 27, it was 
held that a fire policy containing these exceptions does not cover 
damage by fire occasioned by an incendiary bomb drapped by enemy 
air-craft. The plaintiff, who was agent for the insurance company, 
was aware of the fact that the policies would not cover this class of 
damage, and correspondence had passed between him and the 
defendants in which he had pointed this out, and he had called 
upon them to insure against it ; but as they had not complied, he had 
served notices upon them under Section 14 of the Conveyancing Act, 
1881, specifying the -breach of covenant complained of, ¢.e.,"the 
failure to insure against this risk, and calling upon. them to remedy 
the breach. The defendants did not comply with these notices, and 
the plaintiff then commenced this action to recover possession of the 
ee, the lease containing a proviso for re-entry in the event of 
breach of covenant. The plaintiff contended that the covenant 
to insure against fire was absolute and unconditional, but the 
Court held that the covenant was satisfied by taking out a policy 
with a company approved by the plaintiff in the usual form 
i.e., in the form usual at the date of the lease. 
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Tus decision by itself is clear and easy t 


The Case of follow, but the case has to be distinguished 
Enlayde v. Roberts. from Enlayde v. Roberts which we set out in 


our columns, December 1, 1916. Shorn o 
many complicated features which occurred in that case, it may 
be stated that in a lease it was provided that the lessee shou! 
keep and deliver up the premises -in repair, “damage by 
fire excepted,” whilst the lessor was to insure and keep insure: 
the demised premises “against loss or damage by fire” in som 
office of repute to be selected by the lessor. The lessee was to repas 
the lessor the sums paid by him in thus insuring the premises. 
The lessor was to spend the proceeds of the insurance in reinstating 
the premises. The premises were destroyed by an incendiary bom! 
dropped by enemy aircraft, and the plaintiff, the lessee, said that th: 
defendants had failed to insure against loss or damage from fire. Th: 
defendant had insured with an office of repute, but the policy con- 
tained the exception “loss or damage by or happening throug), 
invasion, foreign enemy .. . or military or usurped power” an 
therefore did not cover this loss. Evidence was given that it wa 
usual in all policies to insert these exceptions, and it was contende| 
that the obligation to insure with some office of repute, involved only 
the obligation to insure subject to the usual exceptions, and tha! 
these words must be imported into the expression “loss or dama; 
by fire” wherever it was used in the lease. The court held that th: 
evidence as to the terms of policies granted by offices of repute was 
not admissible, but that, even if it were, there was sufficient divergence 
in the terms of the policies to prevent a settled practice being esta! 
lished ; and, further, the court held the covenant to be absolute in its 
terms to insure against any loss or damiage by fire, however caused, 
and that the defendant was liable. 


WE cannot at all agree withMr. Voysey’s contention 
that 7 ft. Oin. is a desirable height for any habitable 
room, nor can we agree with Mr. Baillie Scott’s asser 
tion that the ventilation of any room can be effecte¢! 
satisfactorily if its window space is well arranged. To make ou! 
point clear we may assume that two adjacent sides of a room are 
composed of opening windows, and that such a room is 30 ft. 0 in. 
square, and (for the sake of argument) 4 ft. Qin. in height. We 
doubt whether anyone would assert that the corner furthest from the 
opening sides would be fresh under such circumstances, because the 
floor and ceiling would be too close together to admit of the fre 
circulation of air. If, in such circumstances, the two opposite 
sides were wholly composed of opening lights, and on one of these 
sides the wind was blowing, there would be an intolerable draught 
in the room. We have, on the other hand, abundant proof in com- 
paratively high rooms, that a relatively small opening, high up, 
does ventilate a room or hall. We have suggested an extreme and 
impossible case in order to make our point clear, but the same 
reasons apply, in a greater or less degree, to old cottages or tv 
buildings based on similar lines. As we have said, we are inclined 
to consider 8ft. Gin. a reasonable minimum height, which should 
rarely be reduced, though it may be that in building cottages, so 
much that should be given has to be sacrificed that builders should 
have a greater margin of liberty than at present. 


Mr. Voysey’s 
tter. 


Aut who love Art should visit the Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Society of Painters in Wate: 
- - Colours, as the pictures on view are of unusual 
een + excellence. Mr. Anning Bell is at his best in 

— ours. two small pictures, No. 133, “ Head of a Girl,” and 
No. 139, “Pomona,” which show a consummate knowledge of the 
decorative effects of colour, and are at the same time vivid and life 
like pictures. Mr. W. Russell Flint’s decorative studies, No. 46, “ Bain 
Gree,” and No. 210, “Une Toilette Blanche,” are both very pleasing 
in their fresh clean colouring and clear delineation. Mr. Cayle) 
Robinson gives a series of scriptural subjects—No. 48, “ Rachel” ; 
No. 185, “ Adam” ; and No. 191, “Eve”—which are vivid in thei: 
intensity, and examples of perfect decorative studies instinct wit 
vigour and life. In “Gnomes, ” No. 108, Mr. Arthur Rackham ha- 
given us one of his finest examples of quaint fancy. Besides the» 
more decorative studies, there is an unusually strong collection 
landscapes : by Mr. Leslie Thomson, No. 23, “Jn the Highlands 
No. 38, “The Greek Theatre, Syracuse,” by Mr. W. Matthew Hale ; 
No. 49, “In the Lambourn Valley,” by Mr. D. Murray Smit! 
No. 71, “The Downs near Swanage,” by Mr. W. Eyre Walke: 
No. 82, “Verona,” by Mr. Albert Goodwin, showing a descendin ¢ 
road lined by cypresses, with the city beyond outlined against 
evening sky ; and a very clever example of Mr. F. Cadogan Coope: 
work, “ The Young Duchess,” No. 100, which is delicate and pleasing 
in colour. Of another category is the admirably imaginative | 
sentation of the “Flying Dutchman,” by Mr. J. C. Dollman, No. : 
and two cartoons by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, the “Shan van Vog! 
No. 204, which was published in the Daily Chronicle, and the “ S! 
van Voght and the Gossoon,” No. 202, a cartoon not publis) 
robably because its bitter irony was held to be too true to ren 
its publication opportune. 


The Royal 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF AN 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. H. T. Hane (President) took the chair 
on November 22 at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., 
at the first of the serivs of informal conferences 
arranged by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the winter s ssion, when Mr. 
Sidney Webb opened a discussion on the 
subject of “ The Functions of an Architectural 
Society.” i 
}« Mr. Webb said he did not claim to know any- 
thing about architecture or the history of 
architecture, or architects. His interest in the 
subject of the suggestions he would mak?» 
came from another standpoint altog-ther. He 
had written a sketch of the Institute as a 
professional association, but it had nothing to 
do with the subject of architecture. His busi- 
n 88 was public administration, and the Institute 
came before him as a professional association. 
He had tried tc see how professional associations 
had developed in the last century, what work 
had been-done and what had been their success. 
‘Twenty-five years ago his wife and himself 
spent six years of their lives studying trades 
unions, and they then suggested that somecne 
should study the brain-workers’ associations. 
No one had done so, but a year or two ag¢ his 
wife and himself took the job on for another 
purpose. Th ir reason for doing so was that in 
the past fifteen or twenty years there had been 
a great revival and extension of what he would 
all vocaticnalism in the world, and especially in 
this country, France and America. By that he 
invant that the vocation or occupaticn or trade 
to which a man belonged was a much more 
important thing than the parish or city or 
county, or even thecountry to which he belonged, 
and therefore he ought to associate very much 
more with people of his own craft or vc cation, 
than merely with his geographical neighbours, 
and that, moreover, the part he had to play in 
government and democracy ought to a very 
large extent to be played through his profes- 
‘onal organisation and not merely through his 
geographical organisation. 
lhe Royal Institute of British Architects 
began in 1834, as what they would call techni- 
cally a subjectassociation. Its business then was 
t to look after architects, but to promote archi- 
‘ture, and it included not only architects, but 
other people interested in architecture. Like 
‘her professional associations, the Institute had 
«voted a great deal of attention to professional 
education, and also like other associations to the 
stion of professional registration. It was 
4*tonishing how much alike professional associa- 
ns were. All brain-workers’ profcssions 
had a great dealin common. Like other pro- 
‘ional associations the. Institute gradually 
veloped its code of ethics. There were three 
pulses which had led to the various brain- 
rkers associating themselves. The first was 
creative impulse—the desire to promote the 
' or the science, to develop and extend and 
‘ivance it in all directions. Along with that 
me the fellowship impulse—the desire of every 
nan to associate with his kind. Out of that 
‘-T grown good fr owship and social meetings, 
‘nd benevolent funds and so on. The third 
‘mpulse was what he might call the possessive 
‘pulse, which was the desire of each profession 
‘ get as much out of the community as it could 
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for the collective services of its members. This 
possessive impulse made them stand up against 
the ignorant oppression of the mass of the com- 
munity ; but it had an invidious side, and in 
one profession after another it had led to various 
attempts which were not perhaps in the public 
interest. 

As to the results of professional associations, 
he thought the Institute, as was the case with 
other brain - workers’ associaticns, had led 
to a considcrable elevation of the profession. 
In most cf such associations they did not 
find the “ swells” of the profession coming in 
at first. It was the rank and file which felt 
the need for an essociation for raising the 
profession in tho public estimation, and later 
on the leaders of the profession came in. There 
could be no doubt that the architectural pro- 
fession stood very much higher than it did 
fifty or a hundred years ago in the estimation 
of the nation, and he believed a great deal of 
that was due to the long continued efforts 
of the Institute. He did not wish to say any- 
thing about the improvement in architecture, 
on which he did not claim to be qualified to 
judge ; but one could not help noticing that th» 
efforts of the Institute for architectural educa- 
tion had at any rate left their mark on the rank 
and file, and that the rank and file architect 
was a considerably better educated person 
than was the renk and file architect of 100 years 
ago. He did not wish to criticise the bad effects 
of the possessive impulse in their case, but he 
would like to say ene thing. He had never yet 
seen his way out of the dilemma cf the architect 
in respect of his charge by percentage on the 
gross cost of a building. He had no reason to 
complain of architects or to criticise them 
in that respect. but it was illogicaf and a very 
awkward cilemma to be putin. Asan architect 
said to him one day, “ I have haa a very hard 
day's work. I have been all day up and duwn 
the building, and as the result I have knock d 
at least £20 off my remuneration.”” He made no 
suggstion as a solution for that difficulty. 
The ordinary type of brain- working professional 
was a man who worked for a fe¢ for a succession 
of clients, by himself and for himself. In 
modern times, there was a good deal to be done 
by scientific management—by team work. 
To give an illustration, they all knew there was 
a great need for dentists ; but he felt that if the 
necds of the whole nation were to be served, it 
would be necessary to have different grades to 
attend to certain parts of the work. If each 
dentist was to be fully uualified to be able to 
attend to th» whole thing, as now, obviously the 
needs of the whole nation would not be served. 

The general fault of professional associations 
was their tendency to exclusivencss, and there 
was one form of exclusiveness from which it was 
very difficult to get away. Had it occurred to 
them that th ‘y were drawing practically all 
thir statesmen, lawyers, doctors, ministers of 
religion, editors and architects from about 
ten per cent. of the population, viz., from those 
whose parents were able to give them some sort 
of secondary education in adolescence. In 
doing that they were necessarily excluding the 
potential geniuses who had not those advantages. 
This poss ssion of education was not a require- 
ment he protested against,as it was necessary, 
and a way of meeting the difficulty was to 
extend the means of secondary education to 

the whole population, He thought, however, 
there was a tendency in some professions to 
make the length of training too long, and he 
sugg’sted that professional associations in 
arranging the curriculum and in fixing the 
fees should be watchful of this tend-ncy to 
exclusiveness. The most serious exclusiveness 
arose from the fact that the professions were 
generally governed by men fifty-ight years of 
age. He fixed fifty-eight because that was his 
own age. The technique of these men was the 
technique of thirty years ago, and their know- 
ledge of education related to the education of 
thirty years ago. He suggested there was a 
tendency in professional associations to ignore 
(quite honestly) the new technique and methods 
with which the average elderly member was not 
acquainted. He did not know what buildings 
would be constructed of in the next generation ; 
it might be aluminium or basic slag, but he 
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very much expected that any new material 
would have to overcome a certain amount of 
prejudice before it became actually accepted 
by the rank and file of their profession. 

He need say little about the creative impulse 
and the fellowship impulse. Tho cr2ative 
impulse must really be the fundamental purpose 
of a professional association. With regard to 
the possessive impulse it was legitimate to insist 
on the profession having its proper place in the 
world. A professional association was entitled 
to claim participation in the government of the 
profession, for every profession needed to be 
regulated in all sorts of ways—-the conditions of 
entry and of training, the professional code, and 
so on. He did not think, however, that from 
the standpoint of political science a profession 
could be left te govern itself. If it were allowed 
to determine the conditions of entry to the 
profession it would make the association a 
monopoly. The association could help the 
State to fix the conaitions of entry, but the 
State could not allow it to fix the conditions 
itself. Similarly professional associations could 
take a large share in prescribing the conditions 
of training, but it could not have complete 
control. It might prescribe a training which 
would run counter to the interests of another 
profession or to the interests of the community 
at large. A very large part of the function of 
a professional association seemed to him to be 
one which it had not, to any great extent, yet 
exercised, and that was it ought to claim the 
right and duty to criticise everything that was 
done by the Government or by any public 
authority in the lines of its own profession. It 
ought not merely to make that criticism in an 
irresponsible way, but should regard it as a duty 
to inform the Government of professional 
opinion on every act done or left undone on 
which the profession had a distinct opinion. 
One of the worst elements of the present Govern- 
ment was the socretiveness of official bureau- 
cracy and the suppression, as far as possible, of 
any professional criticism of its work. No 
architect in Government service was allowed to 
criticise the decisions or acts of a Government 
Department from the point of view of architec- 
ture. Curiously enough, that did not apply to 
the local government service, for the meetings 
of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers were larg: ly taken up with professional 
criticism of drainage and lighting and other 
schemes of municipal bodies. Perhaps the rule 
which applied to Government servants was 
necessary, but if so, it was all the more necessary 
that the criticism should be supplied by the 
professional association. He would go further 
and say that every Government Department 
should have a professional advisory council. 
He would give that advisory council nc power, 
but it should express its views freely and 
publicly upon all the projects of the Government 
in reports which should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. He thought every ministry ought to 
have an advisory professional council of the 
particular profession with which its work was 
concerned, His third point was that it was the 
duty of the professional association to bring to 
the public notice and agitat> for a sufficient 
supply of its service to the community as a 
whole. Practically all professions began as the 
paid servants of the rich and had developed out 
of that to become the servants of the community, 
but, unfortunatly, a great mass of the com- 
munity had still to go without the services which 
the professions could render. If they asked him 
to apply that to architecture, he admittted he 
was a little in a difficulty. But be could not 
help noticing that in the early days of their 

association architecture was thought of only as 
a Juxury of the rich, and even down to the end 
of the nineteenth century it was possible to say 
that all building did not require an architect. 
Architects should claim to be responsible for all 
building, and in that he included town planning. 
When they considered the awful buildings and 
town planning to which the greater part of 
England was still subject, the need for more 
archit-cture was very obvious. It ought to be 
the aim of the architectural profession to claim 
that the service it could render should be 
supplied in sufficient quantity to be available for 
all the building and town planning in the 
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country. It was a reproach to the architectural 
rd i at nc gt 5m saw a badly built 
nc or a badly laid out town. He did not say 
it was the fault of the architectural profession, 
as, of course, it had not been able to secure » hat 
it would like, but he was holding it up as an 
ideal that it was for the professional body to 
demand that arrangements should be made so 
that services which the profession could render 
to the community should be available in 
sufficient quality and quantity for all and not 
merely as a luxury for the richer classes. 

Ma. W. E. V. Cromprox, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Webb, said that matters of 
vital importance had been raised, and he felt 
that they were present at what might be a 
jumping-off meeting for a new and much more 
drastic policy than they haa ever before felt it 
their duty to take up. Mr. Webb rather led 
them to think he did not know anything about 
architecture, but those who had read his 
criticisms in the New Statesman would realise 
that both he and Mrs. Webb had gone to the 
bottom of this question of vocational organisa- 
tion. : 
Mr. H. Wiceixsworts seconded the motion 
and pointed out the danger of the standard of 
architecture becoming lowered because one 
architect did not like to criticise another’s work. 
The appointment of advisory councils, as sug- 
gested, would help to get over that difficulty. 
As ordinary practising architects, most of them 
felt that they did not get that same standard of 
work from the official architect as from the 
private architect. The official architect had 
not the same independent position, and could 
not advise with the same strength. + — 

Mr. Mavrice B. Apams said that in the 
articles Mr. Webb had written he suggested that 
the private architect had not extended to the 
salaried architect all the consideration he 
deserved, whilst he had that day urged the 
Institute to criticise their work. If they did 
that they would incur blame from Mr. Webb 
for being unjustly severe on the salaried archi- 
tect. There had always been reluctance in the 
Institute to criticise some of the terrible things 
done for the Office of Works, because it was said 
they were jealous of the architvcts in Govern- 
ment service and, moreover, did not know the 
conditions under which they worked. If they 
had these advisory councils suggested for the 
first time by Mr. Webb, that invidious position 
might be largely remedied. a 

Mr. H. V. Lancuester said it was distinctly 
encouraging that Mr. Webb had put before 
them three definite claims that they, as 
architects, could make, because they had just 
begun to nibble at those three claims. With 
regard to criticism, they had now and again 
made good their point, as in the case of Charing 
Cross Bridge. As regarded the point of their 
services being secured for the whole community, 
Government departments always had had the 
obsession that they must work by means of 
departmental staffs, and the same thing applied 
with respect to the local authorities. He wculd 
suggest whether, if there was a panel of the 
profession from which competent men could 
be drawn for special services, it would enable 
the profession to be enlisted for such service. 
He suggested the panel system, as many of them 
believed the departmental system was inconsis- 
tent with the genivs of architecture. 

Proressor Lernapy said his only remark 
would be to urge the reciprocal view that the 
community should be a little more willing to 
accept the recommendations of architects. 

Mr. Wess, in reply, said he agreed that the 
community had been as much to blame as the 
professions had fallen short, and they must 
try to make them both better. He did not 
think they would supply a sufficiency of 
architecture by any arrangement of a panel 
or anything of the sort. The reason why 
architecture was a luxury of the rich was that 
it was expensive. The only way of bringing 
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luxuries within the reach of the poor was by 
making the poor cease to be poor, or by making 
the community pay for it, and it was in the 
latter way that they were dealing with the 
teachi 
suppli 


profession. Architecture could be 
in that way, but he was afraid it 
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would lead in the direction of a departmental 
staff. He cculd not go into the subject of the 
departmental architect, but he did not know 
that the buildings put up by the Lonfon County 
Council department staff aid not compare 
favourably with those erected by private 
engineers. It was quite possible that the way 
to get the highest play of architecture was to 
leave it as the plaything of the rich patron, 
but it had to be remembered that they had had 
great art under communal patronage. The 
Cathedral of Florence and much of the Greek 
work was prcduced by municipal effort, although 
it was not called municipal then. At that 
moment he was not looking at architecture 
as an art, but as a service to the community, 
and if they gave it as a service perhaps the 
art would look after itself. He knew the 
difficulty of criticising the art of a d2partmental 
architect, but why treat him as an artist at all ? 
Why not criticise the architectural action of the 
Office of Works; its policy and its practice ? 
A professional advisory council must not expect 
its advice to be taken. It was the business of a 
Minister to listen to advice and to take hints 
to aid his inside expert knowledge. 

THE PRESIDENT pointed out that the Institute 
had been imposing its views on the Government 
with regard to the suggested housing programme, 
and architects would be allowed to do what 
they could for the poorer classes at the public 
expense, as the Government proposed to 
subsidise the schemes. He believed that 
criticism was the most valuable thing they 
could have. He was afraid they were exclusive, 
but he did not see how it could be avoided, 
as they wanted tc see the prcfessional associa- 
tion composed of competent men. 

The — conference will be held on 
December 5th. 


—_———_—-o —- 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 
OF MASTER! DECORATORS. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held at the Secretary’s Offices, 14, Queen 
Victoria-street, on the 5th ult. Mr. Stewart- 
Greene occupied the chair. 

A report by representatives of the Joint 
Council was submitted on the question cf 
wages, country mcney and the employment of 
disabled soldiers. With regard to wages, it was 
resolved to accept the recommendation of the 
Joint Council that the Association should become 
parties to Sir Wm. Robinson's awaras of May 14 
and October 25, 1917, so far as operatives 
engaged upon munitions work are concerned, 
whereby the rate of pay for such work has been 
increased by 1}d. per hour, thus bringing the 
rate up to Is. Ojd. per hour (including bonus). 

With regard to country money, it was pointed 
out that as it was understood that a movement 
was in progress by the Government to set up 
a Committee to deal with the wages question 
throughout the country, any attempt by the 
Association to settle in a formal manner the 
country money would be inopportune. 

It was reported that a conference was about 
to take place between the Secretary of the 
Disabled Soldiers’ Pensions Fund and the 
Joint Council, when the question of the better 
training of the soldiers would be dealt with. 

The question of appointing a President, Vice- 
President, Council and other office-bearers for 
the ensuing year was considered, and following 
the course adopted by the National Association 
it is recommended that, during the present state 
of affairs in this country, the President, Vice- 
President and other office-bearers, as well as the 
Council, should be re-elected at the forthcoming 
general meeting, as it is not considered desirable 
or necessary to make any changes at present. 

A draft annual report, as prepared by the 
Secretary, was considered; and, after amend- 
ment, was referred to the Secretary and Mr. 
Stewart-Greene to complete and issue, 
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The Plumbers’ Company. 
Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., has been re-elected 
Master of the Plumbers’ Company. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Houses for Barrow. 


The first batch of houses to be erected 
Barrow for munition workers will be on Ro. 


road, and a number of men are now engaged 
the site. he contract fcr the first 200 } 


been let to the Creighton Construction Co., L: 


>¥§ North Staffordshire Railway Company. 
Competition for Designs for Workmen’s Houses. 
® The Competitions Committee of the Ri 
Institute of British Architects request Mem! 
and Licentiates not to take part in this . 
petition, the conditions not being in accorda 
with the R.I.B.A. regulations for architect, 
competitions. 


Rebuilding of Sackville-street, Dublin. 


One of the first new buildings completed 
Sackville-street, Dublin, since the calamity 
during Easter Week, 1916, has been opencu. 
Messrs. Shortall & Co. erected the building, 
and also the mahogany shop fronts, which 
were made in their Dublin works. The plans, 
&c., were by Messrs. Bergin, C.E., and E. A. 
Smith, F.A.L 


Funeral of M. Rodin. 


M. Rodin’s funcral ceremony took plac: 
the 24th inst., at Meudon, and was extremely 
simple and at the same time impressive. A 
catafalque was erected in front of the mausoleum 
in the park of the villa. It was draped in th 
three colours, and on the coffin were the insignia 
of the Legion of Honour and a Doctor’s robe of 
Oxford University. The King was represented 
by Mr. George Grahame (Counsellor of th 
British Embassy), while Sir Lionel Earle and 
Sir Cecil Smith were present on behalf of th: 
British Government. 

Organising the Clay Industries. 


An important conference to consider a pro- 
posed national council of employers for the clay 
industries has just been held at the Guildhall, 
London. The report of the Special Committe: 
contained a scheme for the organisaticn of th 
clay industries, incorporating the principles 
of the Whitley Report, and it was this scheme, 01 
some modification thereof, which the con- 
ference was invited to adopt, so that a temporary 
committee might be elected to carry out tly 
suggested working arrangements. The dis- 
cussion of the scheme was proce-ded with in 
private, and a committee of twenty-five was 
appointed to put it into practical shape an 
carry it through. 

National Housing Scheme. 

Within the next few weeks the first steps will 
be taken in connection with the post-war 
National Housing Scheme. Official conferences, 
at which practically all the municipalities and 
urban and rural councils in England and Wales 
will be represented, are to be held in different 
parts of the country, including London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, Norwich, Sheflield, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Among the points 
now being considered by the Local Governmen' 
Board ere the following : The scope and chara 
ter of the financial assistance which will be 
needed by local authorities in order to carry 
the housing schemes into effect; emergen:) 
legislation to provide for the acauisition 
reasonable prices of land to serve as sites | 
schemes; the standards of lay-out, and t 
number of houses per acre ; and the supply a! 
cost of building materials. The housing ce™- 
paign was, we believe, opened at Livery» 
on the 28th inst., when building proposal 
was expected, would be agreed upon aflecting 
over two hundred city, urban, and rural areas 
the North-Western Counties of England « 
North Wales. The campaign is being organ: 
by the National Housing and Town Plann: 
Council. The President of the Local Gov’ 
ment Board has arranged to receive a deputat 
of the Technical Conference set up by ‘ 
National Housing and Town Planning ( 
ference. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Housing ofthe Working Classes in England and 
Wales Cottage Competition. 


Smr,—The attention of the Council of the 
In stitute has been drawn to criticism of the 
conditions of the competition for working-class 
houses initiated by the R.I.B.A. on the ground 
that such conditions are in contravention of 
the Regulations for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions, inasmuch as no undertaking is 
given that the successful architect shall be 
employed to carry out the work. 

| am directed by the Council to call attention 
to the following facts :— 

1. The Local Government Board invited the 
R.LB.A. to co-operate in the housing scheme 
hy providing the best typical plans for cottages, 
which might be issued as a guide to local 
authorities, and others in charge of housing 
schemes, to be used as instructions to the 
architects to be employed by them. An 
adequate sum of money is to be allotted as 
payment for these plans. 

2. The Council consider that they have 
acted in the best interests of architecture in 
ac eding to this request. They considered 
that the best way of procuring the designs was 
by means of a public competition, rather than 
by instructing a few architects to prepare them, 
especially in view of the fact that the great 
majority of architects are at present debarred 
from the practice of their profession. 

3. Particulars of the designs asked for have 
been carefully prepared so that there should 
be no! likelihood of their being used ctherwise 
than as types showing the kind of houses that are 
required. The designs do not cover or provide 
for the varying conditions which will present 
themselves in actual housing schemes, nor do 
they touch the matter of lay-out, a very import- 
ant part of the architect’s functions. Moreover, 
it is the intention that a competent architect 
shall be employed in every scheme that may 
be initiated by public authorities. 

4. The payment offered to the authors of the 
successful designs is adequate to cover the 
exceptional conditions. 

5. If the present competition had’carried with 
it the commission for execution of housing 
schemes, all architects now on service would 
have been precluded from taking part in such 
work when they are released from tbe Colours. 

6. The entire circumstances are quite excep- 
tional, and the Council see no objection to 
members taking part in the competition. 

G. NoRTHOVER. 
On behalf of the Secretary R.I-B.A. 


Building By-laws. 

Str,—-Having very little time to spare, I 
abstained from replying to Mr. Chambers 
Smith, hoping that others would deal with the 
subject more thoroughly than I could. 

But I should not like him to think th: t Mr. 
Voysey and Mr. Baillie-Scott are the only archi- 
tects who recognise the stupiaity of many of the 
vuilding by-laws adupted by various local 
i\uthorities. 

[ have not time to go through the pile of 
am phlets which contain the by-laws of the 

arious local bodies in this district, and which I 
have had to acquire and study from time to time 
as I was doing work in one or other of their 
‘stricts. (Why there should be twenty different 
sts of by-laws for different parts of the same 

ounty 1s a puzzle, to start with.) 

But I will mention one or two matters which 
occur to me“ off-hand.” 

Cesspools.—In numerous cases, I have found 
y-laws requiring cesspools to be built of brick- 
vork in cement and cemented inside 80 as to be 

atertight. Obviously a dry wall is not only 
‘8 good, but much better for the purpose. Then 
ome by-laws require, instead of the common- 
“nse method of ventilation of cesspool and 
‘rain by two pipes, one of which is a continua- 
\1on of the soil pipe, the isolation of the cesspool 
oy & trap, so that the drain and cesspool are 
ventilated separately (but not so efficiently) at 
louble the cost. 
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Wastes.—Some by-laws require traps on tha 
wast» pipes from baths or sinks, as well as open 
outlets. This is (under ordinary circumstances, 
where the fitting is close to the outer wall) again 
worse than useless. as it prevents the waste 
being cleansed by flushing or with a brush. 

“ Ventilation” in Bedroom.—Another silly 
requirement is the provision of a hole in the 
ceiling of a bedroom which has no fireplace. It 
would be interesting to see how many of these 
holes are left open after twelve months’ use of 
the house ! 

No doubt theee are small matters, and the 
total cost of them for a small house would be 
under £10. But, as I have pointed out, they 
are worse than useless, and the cost, if not 
wasted in this way, could be used in the pro- 
vision of additional convenience in the fitting 
up of the house, or in the addition of some little 
feature of interest, say a doorhead for instance, 
which would give character to the building. 

In some respects, I should like to see by-laws 
much more stringent ; for instance, that only a 
certain number of houses should be allowed to 
the acre, and that all windows of dwelling- 
rooms should face south-east or west, and have 
an angle of light all round of, say, 160 degs. I 
frequently pass a block of houses (erected under 
by-laws) which, seen from the south, do not 
show a single window. The aspect of the block 
is south-west, but by a clever (7) disposition of 
the outbuildings, half the windows get no sun 
at all and the other half only in the summer 
evenings! 

Gencrally the tendency of by-laws, specially 
in small districts, is to strain at gnats and 
swallow camels. 


Bristol. J. H. La Trose. 


Government and Housing By-laws. 

Sir,—I am sorry I did not see Mr. C. Chambers 
Smith’s letter re above. 1 can give examples 
of by-laws having been injurious—that is in 
making houses too costly—viz., at Coventry 
and Long Eaton, wh» require all rooms to be 
9 ft. floor to ceiling, yet at Coventry the Council 
have built a quantity only 8 ft.high, but would 
not allow a builder this privilege. Last year 
1 made alterations to an old house and wanted 
to raise ground floor, to be above street, and 
then it would be 8ft. 10 in., but was not allowed, 
although in next street to their own houses. 
Then, again, as to carrying-up division walls in 
roof, up to ceiling joist is ample, especially in 
semi-detachea houses, as fire risk is nil. 

In 4, 6 or 8-house blocks, carry-up every 
other wall, and that only 44 in., and in walls 
where flues come, so involving little cost. 

I notice in Coventry to-day blocks being built 
by Government for munition workers where 
such division walls measure 17 yds. of 9 in., 
worth some £5, This would be far better spent in 
fitments. Again, let walls of a larder, coals 
and w.c., where built out from main wall, be 
only 44in., but built in cement and mortar, 
saving cost and space. 

My observation is that such out-buildings are 
useful because they prevent gossiping and give 
more privacy. A scullery should not be built 
out unless frontage is a lot more than the usual 
12 ft. and 13 ft. in Coventry, which gives a yard 
some 4 ft. wide; making the livingroom dark 
and dreary, and even worse if bedr‘om 
over scullery. As to stairs and height of rooms, 
one I saw to-day with rise of 8} in. and tread 
of 63 in., which is unsafe; if been 8 ft. room, 
three steps might be saved, making an 
improvement. 

As to new streets, 28 ft. wide is allowed in 
houses set back in a residential street, and 
ample too ; saves cost of road-making and gives 
more garden to tenant. But why have to fix 
a granite kerb 12in. by 6in.? What money 
thrown away. Cement kerbs, which other 
councils adjoining are allowing, are much 
cheaper. Use granite at corners of street by 
all means. 

I am pleased to see that by-laws are to be 
ignored in the Government Housing Competi- 
tion, but would not it be better if prize money 
was divided up more, say, give three or four 
equal sums for best plans, which may be equally 
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good when applied to different localities? No 
one plan can be universally adopted. 

What we want is cheaper land. AsYan 
instance, I was recently asked £830 an acre-for 
land on city boundary ; owner had no roads, 
drains, or fences to make. This land asa grazing 
field ho might get £3 an acre rent, which at 
a 4 per cent. value equals £75 an acre. Should 
this be allowed? Councils should be able to 
commandeer such at, say, 100 per cent. increase ; 
one could afford garden land then. Other land 
near to £1,200 and £1,400 per acre is being 
asked. T. W. Coventry. 

(*,* This letter no doubt expresses in a 
characteristic manner the dissatisfaction felt 
by the average man with the building by-laws 
in‘force.—Ep1ror. } 


Architects’ War Committee. 

Sin,—My predecessor in the chair at the 
Institute, Mr. Ernest Newton, has, as chairman 
of the Architects’ War Committee, just issued 
an apper | fur funds which are necessary if certain 
most important and useful aspects of the work 
of that Committee are to be continued. I need 
not, I feel, at the present time go into the 
reasons, which must be char to everyone con- 
nected with building, for the necessity of such 
a fund. It is sufficiently well known that the 
hardship incurred by many members of the 
architectural profession has been serious. The 
fund, which was raised at_the beginning of the 
war, is now completely exhausted and it will 
be impossible to continue the work of subsidised 
employment and other means of assistance 
which are now being afforded unless Mr. 
Newton’s letter meets with the liberal response 
it deserves. 

I should therefore like to associate myself 
with his appeal and urge upon members of the 
Institute and others to come to our aid in a 
difficult time. Unless this is done and fresh 
contributions are forthcoming, the effect will 
be very seriously felt by many architects who 
deserve all the sympathy and support of their 
professional brethren. 

All contributions should be addressed to Mr. 
Newton at No. 9, Conduit-street, W. 1. 


Henry T. Hare, 
President R.1.B.A. 
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MEETINGS. 





Monpay, December 3. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Prof. H. C..H. Carpen- 
ter, M.A., Ph.D., M.Inst.M.M., on “ Progress 
in the Metallurgy of Copper” (Lecture 1). 
4.30 p.m. ( 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—General 
meeting (Business), 3 p.m., to be followed by a 
special meeting to consider the question of 
Building after the War, with special reference to 
the question of official permits. 

Society of Engineers (at the Geological 
Institute, Burlington House, Piccadilly).— 
Mr. Chalmers Kearney, on “ High-speed 
Railways after the War.” 5 p.m. 

Turspay, December 4. 

London University College.—Professor 8. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.LB.A., on “ Housing 
Problems after the War” (Lecture V). 5 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators.— 
General Council Meeting. 6.30 p.m. 

Wepnespay, December 5. 

Royal Archaeological Institute (in the Apart- 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly). General meeting. 4.30 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Inaugural T'rueman 
Woodby Lecture; Sir Dugald Clerk, K.B.E., 
D.Sc., F.R.S.. 4.30 p.m. 


a 
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Book Received. 

PracricaL Maruematics FoR TECHNICAL 
Srupents. By Edward L. Bates and Frederick 
Charlesworth. Second edition. (London: B. T. 
Batsford. Ltd. 65s. net.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Shrewsbury School: New Library. 


HREWSBURY, while occupying on> cf 
the foremost positions in the historic 
schools of England, and made famous 

in its learning by its roll of illustrious men, 
from Sir Philip Sidney to Darwin, possesses a 
valuable library. 

The collection numbers upwards of 6,000 
volumes, mainly rare and ancient books, of 
which many were printed before 1500. 

The school was moved in 1882 from the well- 
known seventeenth century stone buildings in 
the town to the present premises at Kingsland. 
A fire threatened to destroy the library towards 
the end of the last century; since that event 
the desire for a detached building has engaged 
the attention of the governing body. 

By the generosity of Mr. Moser, one of the 
masters at the school, and after whom the new 
buildings are named, the new library has been 
erected, and with it ate embodied a hall or 
museum, a reading room, and picture gallery. 
This latter room is intended to contain ulti- 
mately an exquisite collection cf English water- 
colour drawings, whilst affording opportunities 
for special periodical exhibitions. A loggia on 
the north side gives a splendid outlook upon 
the river, for which Shrewsbury is famous. 

The design is based upon the traditional 
character of the old school building. Internally, 
advantage has been taken of securing open roof 
effects consistent with the proportions and other 
claims of the respective departments. All the 
visible roof timbers and all joinery are of 
English oak. Collier’s Reading bricks are used 
with Grinshill stone upon the exterior, and the 
roofs of the structure are covered with Caddick’s 
hand-made Staffordshire tiles. 

Mr. Price, of Shrewsbury, was the builder, 
and Messrs. Forsyth & Maule the architects. 
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Wesleyan School Chapel, Streetley. 


Technical School, Sutton Coldfield. 

This school is built on a sloping site in the 
Lichficld-road, and the accommodation com- 
prises (in addition to rooms shown on the plan 
illustrated), workshops in basement and a large 
art room on the upper floor lighted from’ the 
rear. Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage, 
FF.R.I.B.A., were the architects. 


Elementary School, Sutton Coldfield. 
These schools were built some years ago on a 
sloping site in the centre of the town. Materials 
used were grey Staffordshire bricks and Hart- 
shill tiles. Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage, 
FF.R.1L.B.A., were the architects. 


Wesleyan School Chapel, Streetley. 

This school chapel will eventually be used as 
a Sunday school, when the church is built on 
the remainder of the site. The materials are 
Ginting stone and Westmorland slates. Messrs. 
Crouch, Butler & Savage, FF.R.1.B.A., were the 
architeets. 

The illustrations of Cromwell House, High- 
gate, are referred to.in the next column. 
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CROMWELL HOUSE, 
HIGHGATE. 


Mr. Philip Norman has written an exce!! 
little monograph* on the fine old house » 
used as a convalescent home in connect 
with the Sick Children’s Hospital in U 
Ormond-street. The history of the hous: 
veiled in much obscurity, and even the skill an 
insight of the author are unable to solve ma 
conjectural points. The association with | 
Protector suggested by the name was 
mentioned in print about sixty years ago, and 
rests on a most uncertain foundation, sucn as | 
vague statement in Prickett’s “ History 
Highgate,” published in 1842, which is 
the effect that the house is supposed 
have been built by Cromwell as a rosidenc 
his son-in-law, General Ireton, and is evide: 
built and decorated internally in accorda: 
with the taste of its military occupant. I), 
last suggestion rests on no more certain evide: 
than the fanciful military figures which « 
mount the newels of the staircase (see our 
inset plate), and which are far more likely to | 
the outcome of the fancy of the craftsuo 
employed. Other evidence, equally untrust 
worthy, is afforded by certain initials over a 
chimney piece and on a garden wall. 1 
remaining strands of a flimsy web of conjectu: 
are afforded by claims made after the Restor 
tion for the recovery of certain lands in Highgat: 
which had been granted to Lieton by thy 
Usurper. The house was owned by the Sprig: 
family, who were connected with Highgate {1 
several generations, and one of whom married 
a daughter of Gideon de Laune, one of 1 
first. Masters of the Socicty of Apothecaries and 
Apothecary to Anne of Denmark. Richard 
Sprignell, the husband of Anne de Laune, 
was a Governor of Highgate School in 1639, 
and in his will mention is made of a field called 
Hornsey-lane Field, which was near Cromwell 
House, and on part of which the house may 
have stood. On the ceiling of the principal 
room the Sprignell arms occur, so there is 
strong evidence that the house was built by 
member of the family. Architecturally, tl 
house is a very fine example of the period, a 
though it suffered from the effects of a disa 
trous fire in 1865, in which it narrowly escaped 
destruction, and the ceilings of the first fi 
had to be removed, it was very carefully 
restored and now remains very much what 
was formerly. 

The little monograph is admirably produc: 


and is illustrated by a series of fine phot 


graphic views, two of which we reproduct 
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our inset illustrations. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
VENTILATION. 


Tue following is the continuation of Mr. A. H. 
Barker’s paper on “ Reccht Experiments in 
Ventilation,” part of -which was given in our 
last issue :—~ 

The main objects cf these experiments have 
been not only to verify these conclusions on a 
practical scale, but to compare the effect of 
specific physical conditions of air in a room on 
subjects exposed to them, and the determination 
of figur # representing exactly the qualities of 
the air as well as means which will enable these 
qualities to be certainly recognized. 

Exp-rimental rooms have been equipped with 
apparatus which will enable any precisely 
defined condition as to temperature and 
humidity and air movement to be maintained 
for an indefinite period, and to be altered and 
adjusted at will. Suitable subjects have been 
obtained and subjected to these conditions, 
and means devised to moasure the effect of 
the condition on the subjects exposed to them. 

1 shall describe in a moment the methods 
which have been adopted in order, so far as 
possible, to measure quantitatively the effect 
on a human subject. The fact must again be 
emphasized that in the nature of things all such 
experiments can only be carried out for a certain 
limited period, and that that period cannot be 
sufficiently protracted to make the experiment 
really decisive in regard to its ultimate effect. 
It might well be that some of the subjects of 
these experiments, years after the experiments 
themselves were concluded, might develop sume 
prejudicial effects as a direct consequence of 
their experiences during such experiments as 
these. All such ultimate results would be 
entirely unknown to the present experimenters, 
and even to the subject, but there is no present 
evidence of such prejudicial effects. 

if the theory is sound, it would follow at 
once that the air of a room need not be changed 
to anything like the extent which has been 
thought necessary in good practice in the past ; 
that the same air can be used over and over 
again so long as its physical condition of 
tmperature, humidity, movement and smill 
can be controlled. To test this in a practical 
manner was the object of experiments devised 
by Professor Bass, of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, and described in the “ Trans- 
actions of the American Socicty of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, 1913.” 

The experiment was devised in order to test 
the question whether a much smaller amount 
of recirculated air than is usually supplicd per 
head would not suffice for perfectly adequate 
ventilation, provided this air was supplied 
to the subjects at a suitable temperature, 
humidity, movement, and free from sm: ll. 

Two exactly similar schoolrooms were selected. 
One was fitted out for recirculating the air of 
the room over apparatus apselally designed 
to keep the moisture and the t mperature 
both as constant as possible within limits, and 
to wash it and deodorise it by means of ozone. 
this air so treated was then again introduced 
into the room in very small quantitics imm:di- 
‘ely in front of the face of the pupil sitting 

‘ his desk. The effect on the pupils was noted 
‘oth physiologicaly and psychologically, and 
mpared with the corresponding effect in an 
‘xactly similar school occupied by an exactly 
‘ilar class of pupil, ventilated on the ordinary 
st-m with a large amount of fresh air. I 
w the types of orifice adopted for blow- 

; the air in a gentle stream round the 

ads of the pupils at a velocity of about 18 ins. 

r second. The children were each supplied 

the one case with 500 cubic feet of recirculated 

per hour gently blown into their faces, and 

the other with 1,800 cubic feet of fresh air 

* © head per hour supplied in the usual manner 

‘crough one grating in the. wall. On both 

cups observations were taken extending over 

* lortnight similar to those described in detail 
nt he next serics of experiments. 

‘t 18 Impossible in the time at my disposal to 

«plain in detail the methods of comparison 
‘opted. The broad experimental results are 
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shown in diagram form, from which it will be 
seen that such very slight differences as were 
observed between the two groups were in favour, 
if anything, of the recirculated air rather than 
the fresh air. The significance of this would 
be not, of course, that recirculated air is better 
than fresh air, but that the slight movement in 
the recirculated air is of greater value than the 
greater degree of freshness of the air supplied 
te the control group. 

: All these conclusions are, perhaps, of greater 
importance in a country where the normal 
temperature is lower than here. The chief 
object of recirculating the used air of a room 
in preference to introducing fresh air from the 
outside is to save the great loses of heat which 
free ventilation causes. There is a certain 
quantity of heat necessary to warm the incoming 
air to a suitable temperature. All this heat is 
carried away by the outgoing air. In countries 
such as America, where the difference between 
the inside and outside temperature is great 
(70 degs. or more), the importance of this 
saving is obviously greater than here, where a 
difference of 30 or 35 degs. between inside and 
outside is the limit contemplated. 

The next experiments calling for description 
were made by the New York State Commission 
on Ventilation. These experiments were made 
to compare the effect on groups of subjects of 
the following physical conditions :— 

Condition 1. Air temperature 86 degs., 
relative humidity, 75 per cent., with ample 
air supply. The air being agitated by fans. 

Condition 2, 86 degs. temperature; 75 
per cent. relative humidity; no air supply ; 
air stagnant. 

Condition 3. 68 degs. temperature ; 50 
per cent. relative humidity; ample air 
supply. 

Condition 4. 68 degs. temperature; 50 
per cent. relative humidity ; no air supply. 

This was the intention of the observations, 
but, unfortunately, it was found that the 
condition of constancy for Condition 4 could 
not be maintained. The temperature could not 
be kept down to the desired point without 
also reducing the humidity below the desired 
value. There were, therefore, only three 
conditions the effect of which it is possible to 
compare, namely, the first three. 

I can only describe the tests which were made 
on the subjects, both physiological anda psycho- 
logical, and the bare outline of the results 
secured by two years’ work. Physiological 
observations were made on the following points : 

1. Body temperature. The normal body tem- 
perature is closely 98.7 d gs. F. It is well- 
known that any condition which causes rise of 
body temperature is undesirable, though to 
what extent exactly it is to be regarded as un- 
desirable it is difficult to say. 

2. The rate of respiration. The normal rate 
of respiration for a person in good health is 
about 16 or 17 per minute. Undesirable con- 
ditions will send up this rate, the increase 
representing nature’s effort to adjust the body 
mechanism to the undesirable environment. 
If, therefore, any set of conditions send up the 
respiration rate it is prima facie evidence that 
such conditions are undesirable. 

3. Next we have the pulse rate, to which 
similar observations apply. The average pulse 
rate is about 72 beats per minute. An unduly 
high rate is an indication that something is 
wrong. If a person is set to hard work, the 
effect will alway’s be an increase in the pulse rate, 
which rate will decline more rapidly the better 
the ccnditicns. Further, the difference between 
the pulse rate when a person is reclining and 
when he is standing is also an indication of 
suitability or otherwise of the conditions—the 
greater the increase of pulse rate when a person 
stands, the l-ss suitable the conditions may be 
taken to be. 

4. Next there are observations on blood 
pressure, which have 4 certain physiological 
significance which it is difficult for the lay mind 
to understand altogethor. The effect on the 
blood pressure of a change from @ reclining to & 
standing position is also of importance. 

Physiologists have devised an arbitrary scale, 
first proposed by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, and 
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knownasthe “ Crampton Value,” whichaffords 
@ measure of vaso-motor tone. It expresses as 
& percentage the relation between the c in 
the pulse rate and the blood pressure on risi 
from reclining to a standing condition. A high 
value in this scale indicates a good tone op 
tension in th» circulatory system with a slight 
tax on the heart. 

Perfect conditions, which are called 100 per 
cent. on the Crampton Scale, would be those 
in which the pulse rate on standing inereascs 
less than five beats, the normal rate being 
perhaps 70, while the blood pressure increases 
by 10 millimetres of mercury, the normal being 
perhaps 110. 

The zero value on thie scale, that is the very 
worst possible, would be represented by an 
increase of 40 beats in the pulse rate on rising 
from reclining to standing, with a corresponding 
drop in blood pressure of more than 8 milli- 
metres, . 

It will be seen that this highly artificial value 
is a technical measure of condition, and that a 
given set of air conditions which produces a low 
value on the Crampton Scale is undesirable. 

Psychological Tests.—In addition to these 
purcly physiological measurements, the scientists 
endeavoured to set up some psychological tests, 
that is, tests showing the effects on the mental 
powers of a subject. If the conditions are good, 
the presumption is that the person’s mind is 
maintained relatively alert and active. Bad 
conditions may be assumed to cause the mental 
faculties to be dull or inert or sluggish. The 
tests devised to indicate the mental condition of 
the subjects were as follows :— 

The subject was asked ; 

1. To name as rapidly as possible 100 different 
patches of colour on a air gram placed before 
him. 

2. To name the opposites of 100 words given 
to him. ° 

3. To cancel certain digits from a sheet filled 
with numbers. 

4. ‘lo add columns of figures. 

5. To multiply mentally a number of three 
digits by a second similar number, the final 
result only to be recorded on the paper. 

6. To copy on the typewriter certain extracts 
from a sclocted book. 

From ten to thirty minutes ‘were devoted to 
each of thes= tests. 

It was assumed that if a subject showed him- 
self more active in one set of conditions than in 
another, that set was the most d-sirable. 

Comfort Tests.—Also the subject was invited 
to state his opinion as to his physical comfort 
on the following scale :— 

1. I feel as uncomfortable as I would with a 
severe headache or an attack of influenza. 4 

2. My condition is about half way betwoen 
1 and 3. 

3. I feel about as I usually do at the close of 
an afternoon of hard mental work. 

4. My condition is half way between 3 and 5. 

5. I feel es comfortable as I ever do. 

Food Consumption.—A further test which was 
made consisted in observing the amount of food 
consumed by persons under the various con- 
ditions. The food was supplied to them as an 
ordinary lunch of uniform quality, and they 
were invited to take as much as they wanted, 
and observations were taken of the quantity of 
food eaten. 

Voluntary Test Worl.—A test was also made 
of the accomplishment of voluntary physical 
work. The subjects were offered considerable 
sums of mcney at “ pisce rate” for the per- 
formance of certain work. They were allowed 
to do as much or as little of this work as they 
felt inclined, and the amount of work was care- 
full; watched. It was assum d that the amount 
of work voluntarily done under certain physical 
conditions was @ measure of the value of the 
conditions, ~ 

It will thus be seen how excessively artificial 
the tests must be in ordcr to reduce the effect 
on the human subject to a num-tical seal», 

I will now give a general summary in the form 
of diagrams of the results of these experiny nta, 
(1) Taking the body temperature as a criterion, 
the diagram on the screen shows the result of 
the calculation of a very large number of 
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aver It shows clearly that the tempera- 
ture rises and falls exactly according to the eur- 
rounding temperature; and in so far, therefore, 
as a rise in y temperature is undesirable, 
just in so far is a rise in surrounding temperature 
also undesirable. (2) Equally it is shawn that 
the pulse and respiration are on the average 
increased by a high temperature, the blood 
essure is less, that the Crampton value is 
Figher invariably for the lower than for the 
“— temperatures. 
¢ psychological tests do not show any very 
considerable difference between the two con- 
ditions. The mental activity is practically the 
same in the two extremes. 

The food consumption is invariably greater 
the lower the temperature. 

The inclination to work responds to the 
temperature in an inverse sense. 

Such in general is the result of these very 
elaborate series of t:sts. So far as such a com- 
parison can go it proves the conténtion of the 
modern physiologist that it is the physical con- 
dition of the air and not at all its chemical con- 
dition which determines the suitability of its 
yualities. It shows not only that of two specific 
conditions 68 deg. and 50 deg. humidity is far 
mors suitable than 85 deg. and 75 per cent., but 
generally how it is that the higher values react 
unfavourably on the physiclogical and psycho- 
logicel well being. 

Odour.—In regard to odour, one of the most 
difficult measurements to take in regard to the 
condition of a rcom is the degree and offensive- 
ness of the odour arising from the ordinary 
occupancy of & room. Here the difficulty is 
that an immeasurably small amount of odor: us 
vapour is easily observable by the human nose, 
It is not possible entirely to suppress odour 
(therwise than by immediately removing its 
cause or removing the vapours which cause it 
by interchanging the air with other air, or alter- 
natively by deodorising the air by introducing 
suitable chemicals into the washing water. The 


_ introduction of ozone has a marked deodorising 


effect. Recent experiments, which I have no 
time to explain, have shown that the use of 
ozone can completely destroy very unpleasant 
organic odours, such as those arising from the 
manufacture of glue or other offensive opera- 
tions, and that this destruction is not merely due, 
as it was at one time believed by many people, 
myself included, to be due, to masking one odour 
by another more pungent, but it is due*to the 
destruction or oxidation of the vapour which 
causes the odour. There are chemical deodo- 
risers which can be used with the washing water 
which have a similar effect—permanganate of 
potash among the number. 

The experiments previously described indicate 
two facts of great importance : (1) That a person 
feels warmer in a room when the humidity is 
high, than in the same room at the same tem- 
perature when the humidity is low. (2) They 
also indicate that one of the chief considerations 
in ventilation frcm the point of view of present 
well-being are the temperature, humidity and 
air movement, rather than chemical purity. 

It is at least probable that the physiological 
explanation of these facts is that each of these 
three factors has an effect on the amount of heat 
which the body will lose. If then we can show 
that, whatever the value of the individual factors 
may be, the conditions are equally comfortable 
if the combination of values of these three factors 
produce jointly the same net rate of abstraction 
of heat from the body, we shall have gone far to 
prove definitely that comfort depends on rate of 
heat abstraction. Conversely, if we can deter- 
mine those combinations of conditions which 
will produce a desirable rate of heat abstraction, 
we can determine what combination is suitable 
without reference to the variable feelings of the 
subject. We can reduce the whole problem to 
one objective variable, namely, the rate of heat 
abstraction. At present, criticism of the venti- 
lation of a building may be perbaps that it is 
stuffy or draughty, or stagnant or oppressive. 
To speak in more scientific language, we may 


say that the thermometer was too high or the air 
was too moist, or that the velocity of the air in 
the room is too high, or that the conditions do 
not suit this or that class of persons. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Contracts and the War. 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick Kerr, & Co. 


The Law Lords have decided that Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr & Co.’s contracts for the construc- 
tion of reservoirs near Staines for the Metro- 
politan Water Board were at an end when the 
Minister of Munitions ordered the company to 
cease work and place their labour, plant and 
materials at his disposal for war work. 

The case came before the House of Lords on 
an appeal by the Water Board. 


Court OF APPEAL. 

(Before Lords Justices PrckForp and BANKES 
and Mr. Justice SARGANT.) 
Architect’s Action. 

Duff v. Ammonia Soda Co., Ltd., 

This case came on for hearing recently upon 
the cross appeal of the parties from the verdict 
and judgment entered at the trial before Mr. 
Justice Darling and a special jury. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Edward Jas. 
afchitect and engineer, brought the action 
against the defendant company to recover 
damages for the alleged breach of two contracts, 
dated Oct. 29th, 1914, and Aug. 5th, 1915. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., in support 
of Mr. Duff's appeal, explained that the point 
involved in the case, so far as he was concerned, 
was on what amount of work Mr. Duff was 
entitled to architect’s fees of five per cent. 
Mr. Duff, besides being an architect, was also 
a consulting engineer and specialist im chemical 
plant. He was employed under an agreement 
with the defendant company to reconstruct 
their works, for which he was to receive a 
salary or remuneration of £1,200 a year. In 
addition to this, the company had another 
agreement with him by which he, as consulting 
engineer and architect, was to design and 
supervise some new work, and in respect cf 
that he was to receive a fee of five per cent. on 
the cost. The company put an end to these 
two agreements on January 26, 1916, and their 
case was that they were entitlea to do that upon 
the ground that Mr. Duff, who was a director of 
the company, had been party to alleged frauds 
committed by the directors of the company, 
which was, however, emphatically denied. 
The company alleged that they had justification 
for the dismissal, and the issue upon the point 
was decided by the jury , who found in favour of 
Mr. Duff. In order to have a clear issue to 
go to the jury, it was agreed that if the liability 
of the defendant company was established 
the question of amendment on all other issues 
should be referred to another tribunal. So the 
evidence given on behelf of Mr. Duff was 
confined to that one issue. At a later stage 
Sir John Simon, who then represented the 
defendants, and he (Mr. Gregory) said they 
would like to have the learned Judge's inter- 
pretation of the architect's fees, and whether 
Mr. Duff was entitled to be paid on one amount 
or another. He (Counsel) said that that could 
not be decided by the Judge without his hearing 
theevidence. But the Judge gave his judgment 
in one sense in Mr. Duff's favour, and that he 
was entitled to five per cent. on £50,000 worth 
of work. Mr. Duff alleged that he was entitled 
to five per cent. on £200,000 worth of work, 
and the company now appealed upon the 
ground that the Judge was wrong in deciding 
that Mr. Duff was entitled to five per cent. 
on £50,000 werth of work. He (Counsel) 
contended that the learned Judge was not in a 
position to decide effectually that point without 
some further evidence being called before him, 
but that taking the evidence as it stood before 
him he was wrong in the construction he had 
arrived at. Mr. Duff's work related to the 
designing of plant for the making of nitrate of 
lime, the original expense of which plant: was 
to be partly borne by the Ministry of Munitions. 
Lord Moulton had paid several visits to Cheshire 
in connection with the project. * 

Mr. J. B. Matthews, K.C., on behalf of the 
defendants, contended that the letter which the 
company received from the Ministry of Munitions 
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on December 30th, 1916, forbidding the company 
to proceed with the work, had the effect of 
concluding the contract between the company 
and Mr. Duff as from that date, and therefore 
that the utmost the plaintiff could claim from 
the company was commission at the rate of 
five per cent. on the expenditure up to that 
date. 

In the result their lordships, in a considered 
judgment, came to the conclusion that th: 
plaintiff's appeal must be allowed, as Mr 
Justice Darling had directed the basis of 
commission without having a sufficiency 
material upon which to work. They dismissed 
th> cross appeal, and the plaintiff was given th: 
costs of the appeal, and the question as 
the assessment of the damages was referred t: 
an Official referee. 


————_-—— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


TuHE fortnightly mecting of the London County 
Council was held on Tuesday in the County Hal! 
Spring Gardens, 8.W., the Marquis of Cr 
(Chairman) presiding. 

Brady-street Area.—It was reported that on 
July 3, 1917, the Council, in connection with 
the approval of estimates of expenditure four 
housing purposes during 1917-18, referred it t 
the Housing of the Working Classes Cemmitt« 
and the Finance Committee, “* to consider and 
report as to the submission of a supplemental 
estimate of £5,000.” The service which this 
reference was intended to cover was the clearanc: 
of the insanitary area known as the Brady-stri et 
area, Bethnal-greon. 

The Housing of the Working Classes Con 
mittee have reconsidered the whol» qu:stion, 
and in view of the difficulties arising out of th: 
var, notably the restriction of expenditur: 
capital account, they bave come to the con 
lusion that there is no prospect of the necessity 
arising this year for the submission of a supple- 
mental estimate of expenditure as indicated in 
the reference. 

List of Rates of Wages and Hours of Lal 
in Building Trades.—It was agreed that th: 
Council's list of rates of wages and hours of 
labour be amended by the aadition of the follow 
ing to the existing footnotes relating to th 
payment of war wages, except that to th trade 
of glaziers, under the heading ot “ Building 
Trades”: “ and when working on munitions 
work to a further war wages advance of 1}d 
an hour.” 
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Mr. Andrew Roberts. 


We regret to announce the death on the 18th 
inst. of Mr. Andrew Roberts at his residence, 
2, Trevanion-road, West Kensington. Mr 
Roberts was a native of Montrose, N.B., and 
was in his 74th year. In 1875 he entered th: 
employ cf Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, and 
in 1896 came to London as manager fer him 
He superintended the erection of the Carlton 
Hotel, Her Majesty’s Theatre, Salisbury House, 
FitzGeorge Avenue, and many flats and other 
buildings. In 1906 he founded the business 0! 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., of 74, Earl’s Court-road, 
W., and remained managing director of it unt 
his death. 





— 


A Liverpool Architect’s Bequests. 


Amongst the bequests of Captain Matth: 
Henan, F.R.1I.B.A., First Battalion Sout 
Lancashire Regiment, of Liverpool, was £12,01' 
to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverp: 
to be devoted to the erection, completion an: 
decoration of a church in the Byzantine sty! 
modelled on St. Benedict’s, Warrington, as 
memorial to himself and his family. He a'® 
left £4,000 to the Liverpool Catholic Blu 
Asylum, and £1,000 to Liverpool Architectur+ 
Society for scholarships. The net personalt’ 
amounts to £50,718. 
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Telephone : City 2985 (Four Lines). 
PTTTITTTTTTTTT MM TT TTT ITT 
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DECEMBER 12.—Londor.— ENGINEERS’ Work, &C.— The Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Competitions, Contracts, &C. The Holboin Guardians invite tenders for engineers’ At tl mye - ry : Bess | tl : Institut 
work, &c. Forms of Mr. H. Granger Holder, Clerk gee tae ee chain. Pandy —taagenosiaag 
ache to the Guardians, 53, Clerkenwell-road, E.C. on the 20th inst., a paper on “ The Hardir 
: : Bridge over the Lower Ganges at Sara” was read 
For some contracts still open, but not included ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER by Sir Robert Richard Gales, F.C.H., M Inst. | 
in this List, see. previous issues. Those with , by Sit ert Ri 1ard Gales, F.C.H., M.in U. Bi 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. WORKS. The Hardings Bridge connects the standard 
Contracts, — ; Tenders, —; Public Appoint- DacENEER 8. Brosdsiairs.— GRANITE MACADAM.— aon 6 in. gauge system of the Eastern Benyal 
, . : . Supply to the Broadstairs and St. Peter’s U.D.C. o Railway sout f the G ‘ ith the met 
ments, xx; Auction Sales, xxi, Certain con- 999 tons of granite macadam, broken to a 2in. tn hinesm Solo sha sheer It canesta . 
ditions beyond those given in the following gauge, delivered to the Town Depot, Grosvenor-road, ®°U8° SY: este 9 ~ «Aegean, 
information are imposed in some cases, such as Broadstairs. Form from ie. H. Hurd, C.E., Fown wa girder spans of 345 ft. 14 in., with three 
: : Surveyor, Council Offices, Rroadstaira. and spans of 75 ft. at eac . The magnitud 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept DECEMBER 8.—Teddir gton.—GRANITE.—Supply to of 7 se tk th ; i oe oe ‘in a ee 
the lowest or any tender ; thata fair wagesclause the U.D.C. of 500 tons of broken granite, more or less, me WOK, TRO RGN ONS TACTCOMNE < ; 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be = _may ~ required. ou from Mr. Marshall Indian labour, and the importance of rapid 
s . ainsworth, Surveyor, Public Offices, Teddington. ompletion, indicate > sirability of mak 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned DECEMBER 12.—Trowbridge—ROAD MATERIAL, mo: . son pe — re . ony > ; y l oth ; o. 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to &0.—The Roads and Bridges Committee of the Wilts, 8'°#teT use of modern lant and special methoa 
the contrary. C.C. invite tenders for a period of one year, commencing Of construction than had hitherto been 
tie Ist dey of Apel mas® for the following :—4ranites, sidered economical in India; and the pa 
BUILDING AND PAINTING. and Gueatk: seam vellian: cas ae ease described the methods of construction adopted, 
DECEMBER 3.—Windsor.—Watt.—The R.D.C. invite tar for tar-spraying. Specifications, &e. from Mr. Which, briefly, were the laying down of elect: 
tenders for erecting a wall, &c., at the Council's yard at J. George Powell, County Surveyor, County Surveyor’s power plant and the use of electric powe! 
; Clewer. Plan and specification can be seen at the Odfice, Trowbridge. throughout the. briage, the use of cement 
Council's Yard. Mr. J. E. Gale, Clerk, 3, Sheet-street, DECEMBER 14.—Reading.—RoO«D MATERIAL.— Sup- alg aga 4 —_ 
Windsor. ply to the Berkshire C.C. of broken road wre 4 concrvte blocks in the steening of the wll 
%* DECEMBER 5.—PAvILiONS.—The Red Cross Society gravel and sand for the twelve months ending March foundations, thereby ensuring great weight in th: 
invite tenders for open-air pavilions at institutions in 31st, 1919. Form of Mr. A. Langston Yockney, wells and rapidity in building 1 sinking, at 
Derby, Birmingham, Bristol, St. Helens, Southampton Acting County Surveyor, Surveyor’s Department, 3 Gnd rapany Mi Dulding end sinks, * 
and Exeter. Contractors must send in their names to Shire Hall, Reading. the employment of @ temporary service girder 
See bets be Ded wc Pre of lg span for gtdr-erection tho wat 
No Darr.-—Dundee.—ALTERATIONS, &C.—Dundee ‘ epans, thereby ensuring greater certainty and 
Combination P.€. invite tenders for alterations on Auction Sales. rapidity of construction and a longer workin, 
Seat ease.” Apeiieations 6s Mr. "T. Martin Cappon, %* DECEMBER 4.—London.—Mr. Henry Butcher will scason than —, possible with timber stagin: 
F.R.LB.A., 3%, Bank-street, Dundee. . Se ee = ye Age ar and under the conditions obtaining. 
ante Re SNe fins se bie contractor; also a plot of freeho! uilding land. 
on? Date. Restoran {Parerite —For, painting CSisiogucs’-and’ particaisss from, Meeen. Kunal, __, Historie York Buildings. = 
Mr. Evans, Glanwyre, Grange-street, Port Talbot Son & Fisher, 3, Sergeant’s Inn, E.C.4: and Messrs. Dr. W. H. Evelyn, Hon. Secretary of the Yo! 
: : ; we ¥ 8 -—- S Co. 6 pa Sonn my gs 2.  Archwological Society, recently delivered 
FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. wili sell linoleum, 21,000 pieces wall-paper, poo lecture on“ Walks through Old York.” Deal 
DECEMRER 5.—Manehester—Liuk, &0—Supply to ™chines, tubes and fringes for electric light fittings, principally with the district of the Castle an: 
the Cleansing Committee of the Manchester Corpora- a oe Catalogues on application to the Auctioneers, St. George’s Ficlds, he illustrated, by means 
tion for twelve months of lime, glass, lead, &c. Par- 5, Cannon-street, E.C. 4. old picture . drowi omtrested Wi 
ticulars of Mr. Robert Williamson Superintendent of ,,.* DFCEMBER 10.—London.—Messrs. Fuller, Hoisey & = ence: Coy Coe Comer 
the Cleansing Department, Town Hall, Manchester. Co. will sell by tendei builder's plant and material at © modern photographs of the locality, how ma 
No eae eae eR, &C.—Snpply to the the works of the Biitish Alizarine Co., Ltd. Silvertown. of the most picturesque of the «ld buildings 
ji Trimdon Coal Co, Ltd. of timber, de. Forms of Mr. T. soni af Whee es ose _—_ — (Sigh allowed by the Corporation of an earlier gen! 
rg ee Holborn, W.C. 1. 2 peg tion to get into such a state of disrepair th 
ie ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. bli ee had to be demolished, thus removi! 
a DECEMRER 3.—London.—RaPiaToRs.—Supply to inger-posts which would have pcinted t 
4 t the Lag er map of Mis’ Majesty's, Works, al “ * he IC Hppointments. present generation to York’s historic pas’ 
‘ a radiators (during a of six mon rom oO No Date.—Macelesfisid .— 3 > . i r > 
a & acceptance of Senders. Forms of the Controller of Macclesfield Certified indentrial ye on The Castle, he claimed, was the most w onderf 
Supplies, H.M. Office of Wonks, &c., King Charies- example of medisval military architecture 


street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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testimonials, &c., to the Governor as ve. 
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THE USE OF WHITE LEAD. 


WE have received from the National Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Joint Council, Manchester, the 
following letter, which has been sent to the 
Minister of Munitions. ‘lhough the matter 
with which it deals mainly concerns the painting 
industry, the principles at stake are applicable 
to every case in which a material is controlled 
by the Government. 

“ Str,—We, representing the National 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Joint Council, beg to 
lay before you the following statement on a 
matter cf urgent national importance, which 
nearly concerns your Department. The above 
Council represents the cmployers’ and opera- 
tives’ organisations in the painting trade 
throughout the country, and is therefore fully 
representative of the industry. 

“ Our object in addressing you is to draw your 
attention to the serious position due to the 
failure of your Department to administer the 
regulations designed to control the use of white 
lead. 

“ Our indictment is as follows :— 


“1. That the regulation prohibiting the use 
of white lead without permit is not being 
enforced. 

“2. That great waste cf this material is the 
normal condition of affairs on Government, and 
particularly on Admiralty, work. 

“ 3. That controlled firms are apparently frec 
to use white lead without restriction. 

“ 4. That this valuable pigment is being used 
unnecessarily on temporary war structures, 
while its use is denied on permanent public 
buildings of national value. 

“ 5. That the officials of your Department 
have caused great loss and inconvenience by 
inexcusable neglect of correspondence. 

“ Each of these charges we are in a position to 
substantiate by ample evidence, 

“ As to the first, though the Government has 
nominally taken pcssession of all stocks of 
white lead, and forbidden its use without permit, 
it is in fact being used all over the country. 
This means that the patriotic employer is losing 
business because others, less scrupt.lovs, do not 
hesitate to ignore the regulations, whilst the 
Government, by complete inaction, encourages 
this violation of the law. This state of affairs 
has been pointed out repeatedly by our Council 
to the officials of the Priority Branch. These 
gentlemen admit their failure, but take no steps 
to remedy matters. 

“ Once, indeed, our Council was asked to 
prepare a scheme for rationing white lead, and 
without delay it did so. Doubtless, that scheme 
had faults, but it was at. least simple and 
practicable. Evidently these qualities con- 
demned it in the eyes of the Department, for 
when it was presented, a deputation from our 
Council was informed thet the amount of white 
lead available was insufficient t> make rationing 
worth while. The fact remains, that the amount 
being used to-day, contrary to the regulations, 
would, if equitably aistributed, be of real service 
to the trade we represent, and the owners of 
property. The waste on Admiralty work is 
again admitted. The evidence in this case 
— mainly from operatives engaged in the 
work. 

“ As to the controlled establishments, the 
following quotation is from a written statement 
by an employer who is personally known to us, 
and whose integrity is beyond .uestion :—- 

*“* A small munition works had to be painted. 
Eno white lead was secured on permit, (1) to 
do this work, (2) to enable the master painter 
who did the job to paint the outside of a mill, 
contract £130, (3) to enable him to offer to sell 
& quantity of white lead to anyone wanting any. 
You can rely on this as a fact and quote it 
anywhere. In the first place, the works no 


more needed white lead than any cther job. 
The mill could have waited, or been done with 
& substitute. Secondly, the works, in common 
with hundreds of others, considering the times, 


did not need painting. The cost is put through 

current account while profits are big to save 

payment, to that extent, of excess profits duty. 

In fact, an extra coat of paint was put on, and 

the painter told he might as well have the money 

as the Government. This kind of thing is 
taking place all over the country.’ ” 

“ The neglect of correspondence is apparently 
normal at the Priority Branch. Three weeks 
is by no means an exceptional delay, and the 
reply often shows that no trouble has been taken 
to understand the matter raised. Our first 
requ:st was for an equitable and workable 
system of rationing. 

“* On the declaration of the Government that 
supplies were insufficient for this, we asked for 
@ real and rigid application of the prohibitive 
regulations, and that Government Departments 
should exercise reasonable economy in their use 
of this valuable material. Surely these requests 
are reasonable ! 

“ The painting industry is as patriotic as any 
other. It asks for no privilege, and is prepared 
for any sacrifice that may be necessary in the 
national interest. 

“* But it has the right to ask when regulations 
of a drastic character affecting the trade are 
introduced that they shall be administered 
competently, and in such a manner that the 
honourable employer is at least on an equality 
with his less scrupulous competitor. The 
present position is chaotic, and on behalf of the 
industry we have the honour to represent we 
desire to record this protest. 

“* We beg to subscribe ourselves, on behalf of 
the National Painters’ and Decorators’ Joint 
Council, 

* Your obedient servants, 

(Signed) 

* J. Hiason, President National Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of England and Wales 
(Incorporated). 

‘“ W. G. SurHERLanp, Secretary National 
Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators cf England and Wales 
(Incorporated). 

“J. Wasa, Chairman of Executive, 
National Operative Painters’ Society. 

* J. ParsonaGe, Secretary, National Opera- 
tive Painters’ Society.” 


“ 
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NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


War Office. 

Apparatus (Drain Cleaning).—Cakebread, 
Robey & Co., London, N.; M. Jacobs, Young 
& Co., Ltd. London, S.E.; Marshall Bros., 
Birmingham. 

Apparatus (Water).—United Water Softeners 
Ltd., Brentford. 

Barrows.—Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd., 
Northampton. 

Baths (Long).—J. Bolding & Sons, Ltd., 
London, W. ; Ewart & Son, Ltd., London, N.W.; 
T. H. Hill & Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton; R. 
Hookham, Ltd., Birmingham; Morrison, In- 
gram & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

Boilers (Portable).—Callender Iron Co., Ltd., 
Falkirk. 

Boilers (Vertical).—Cradley Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Cradley Heath. 

Bolts and Nuts, &c.—Blakemore & Co., Ltd., 
Atherton; Gillespie & Mayhew, London, E.C. ; 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Birmingham ; 
Horton & Son, Ltd., Darlaston ; T. Mayer & Ce., 
Ltd., Darlaston; Nuts & Bolts (Darlaston), 
Ltd., Darlaston; J. C. Prestwich, Ltd., Ather- 
ton; J. Simpson & Sons (Bolts & Nuts), Ltd., 
Darlaston ; Stones Bros., Ltd., West Bromwich ; 
J. Wiley & Sons, Ltd., Darlaston ; Wilkes, Ltd., 
Darlaston. 

Bottoms (Tent, Wood).—H. Lebus, London, 


N. 

Boxes and Chests (Wood).—-Herman & Phillips, 
Ltd., London, N.E.; W. & T. Lock, Bath; 
Venesta, Ltd., London, EC. 
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TRADE. 


Cisterns and Tanks.—Baldwin's, Ltd., London, 
E. ; Braithwaite & Co., London, 8.W. ; Brown, 
Lenox & Co., Ltd., London, E.; Davies Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

Cacks and Valves.—Ham, Baker & Co., Ld, 
Birmingham; J. Webb & Co., Ltd., Birming- 
ham. 

Composition (Steel).—G. Longden & Son, Ltd., 
Sheffield. 

Corrugated Tubing Rings.—Braithwaite & Co., 
London, S.W. 

Glass (Sheet and Plate).—Pilkington Bros., 
Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. 

Hoists, 4&-c.—Hill & Smith, Ltd., Brierley Hill; 
Holt & Willetts, Cradley Heath; Tangyes, Ltd., 
Birmingham. 

Huts (Sectional and Parts).—Bowesfield Steel 
Co., Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees; Browne & Lilly, 
Ltd., Reading; F. Chown, Bristol and North- 
ampton; A. Fairhead & Son, Enfield; J. 
Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Manchester; G. Godson 
& Sons, Ltd., Londen, N.W.; Hall, Beddall & 
Co., London, 8.E. ; W. Harbrow, Ltd., London, 
S.E.; J. Harrison, London, 8.E.; Hibberd 
Bros., London, S.E.; T. Higgs, Northampton ; 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., London, 8.W. ; 
Humphreys, Ltd., London, 8.W.; Jewson & 
Sons, Norwich; Leverack & Goddard, Ltd., 
Drypool, Hull; W. Lawrence & Son, London, 
E.C.; Leslie & Co., Ltd., London, W. ; MeCor- 
mick & Sons, Ltd., London, N.; J. Mead, Ltd., 
Chesham; Middlesex Joinery Works, Ltd., 
London, E.; E. Morley & Sons, Derby ; Nickel 
& Co., Bo'ness; J. G. Nutting & Co., Croydon ; 
Rice & Son, London, 8.W.; J. Sadd & Sons, 
Ltd., Maldon; W. Sharp & Sons, Burton-on- 
Trent; W. Thomas & Sons, Ltd., Wrexham ; 
Thornborough & Co., Ltd., London, N. ; 
W. D. Tucker & Sons, Ltd., London, N.; 
R. Wilkins & Scns, Bristol; Wolverhampton 
Corrugated Iron Co., Ltd., Ellesmere Port. 

Mallets.—W. Lambert, Nelson, Lancs. 

Mizers (Concrete).—T. & R. Lees, Hollinwood, 
Oldham; F. Parker & Co., Ltd., Leicester ; 
Ransome Ver Mehr Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Ipswich ; W. Shepherd & Sons, Ltd., Rochdale. 

Nails, Spikes and Tacks (Copper and IJron).— 
J. Price, Halesowen ; Rownson, Drew & 
Clydesdale, Ltd., London, E.C. ; J. Sadler, Lad., 
Birmingham; 8. Stone & Co., Ltd., London, 
S.E. 

Paint and White Lead.—Burrell & Co., Ltd., 
London, E.; Cookson & Co., Ltd., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Craig & Co., Ltd., Glasgow; J. 8. 
Craig & Co., Ltd., Glasgow; Golden Valley 
Ochre & Oxide Co., Ltd., Bristol; A. H. 
Hamilton & Co., Glasgow ; Jenson & Nicholson, 
Ltd., London, E.; Locke, Blackett & Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mersey White Lead Co., 
Ltd., Warrington; Naylor Bros. (London), 
Ltd., Southall; Pilchers, Ltd., London, 8.E. ; 
Walkers, Parker & Co., Ltd., Chester ; Whiffen 
& Sons, Ltd., London, S.W. ; O. Wilkins & Co., 
Ltd., Derby. 

Piping and Fittings ( Metal).—Albion Iron Co. 
Ltd., London E.C. ; W. Bain & Co., Ltd., Coat-, 
bridge; Foster Bros., Wednesbury ; Nestor 
Iron Works Co., London, N.E.; F. W. Potter 
& Co., London, E.C.; Russell Bros., Walsall ; 
J. Russell & Co., Ltd., Walsall; Scottish Tube 
Co., Lta., Coathridge ; E. Smith, Ltd., Wednes- 
bury ; Stanton Iron Works Co., Ltd., Stanton- 
by-Dale; Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd, Glasgow ; 
Windsor Metal Co., Glasgow. 

Pumps, &¢.—G. Allsebrook & Co., Ltd. 
Reading; O. Stott, Ltd, Birmingham; J. 
Truman & Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 

Ranges.—Albion Ironvorks, Ltd., London, 
E.C.; Dobbie, Forbes & Co., Larbert, N.B. ; 
Teuton & Co., Ltd., Belper. 

Rope (Steel). —W. B. Brown & Co., (Bankhall), 
Ltd.., Liverpcol; E. Ellis & Co., Ltd., London, 
E.; Excelsior Wire Rope Co., Ltd., Cardiff ; 
Glaholm & Robson, Ltd., Sunderland ; Rylands 
Bros., Ltd., Warrington ; Whitecross Co., Ltd., 
Warrington. 

Screws (Iron).—Guest, Keen & Nettl-folds, 
Ltd., Smethwick. 
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IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 


present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 


Wales. 
for errors that may occur :—— ptieaieeiaticits 
FN a eae ee Ott rachael yn | Brick- | Pias- 
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Plas- |. Pium- | . 
Slaters. Painters. “a 
terers. bers. ourers. bourers ‘bourers. 



















<a, le euahemaee 
d. d, d. d d, 
d. 8 
Aberdare ..... | i e ld 7 7 7 
Accrington tdoeds i 4 y? ‘a. 9 9 
Altrincham :***** ° 1/ i/- 9 9 
Ashton-under-Lyne ‘% z 4 é 8} 4 
naley OF 96> cin 1¢ 1/04 1,0 1/- ye 
row-in-Furness / 19-° 1 9 9 
Bath 2700770" | 4 s yi 2 
2 ae ~ y ; 4 9 
iwkenhead .... || aaa a ; 
irmingham ~_**’ 2/045 1/038 Mt 24s af! 
Bishop Auckland 11 a/- i . a2 8} 
Biackburn |... 114 /~ 8 ae 6 
Blackpool .’***’ af : 54 94 1g 4 
lton Keatiidete. ‘ 11g e °° j 83 
Bournemouth eae as a ( 10 
Bradford , Cece } ! } tht ry th 3 6 
Tidgwater $8066 > S : 
Brighton ee 104 4 4 4 
Bristol ,. °° °"°""" 1/04 ion | =o 4 | 3 
Bat ee 
Barton-on-Trent *’ do itd j st , of 
Bes as ae ~ 7 
Cambridge Sandéds - | ° : : 
Cardiff WAS Sevece te 11 8 4 
Chatham eeehe-ew 10 | Sd ‘ 4 
Cheims ford Weeds 74 64 16 z 
Cheltenham | °' row 10° af 64 74 
Chester... °°" eee : ; 
Chester ieid eeaned il a) 8-8} 3-8) 
Colchester = 9 =) | | ae 
Coventry Wtmie % _ 10$ A 
Oe Siig ono . 9 “4 ~ : 
Darlington Ma iif 104 “t of 
ne ee Sees - A 
Doncaster Ne behdes 9 8 4 mM 
. repeats 94 54 4 “4 
Durham... > >°"**' 94 9 *t 74 
bast Glam. and ) a 9 7 7 
Mon. Valleys .. j 8 
Bzeter ....... eve %¢ : 4 7 
Folkestone SiOC ee “¢ > : ° 
Gloucester feces ‘34 10 “. “ 
Grantham {7°""" ,: - ” , 
eee . 1/- 10§ 2 
Grimsby .. °° °°" * 10 10 ie | 4 
Great Yarmouth) wily 10 84 7 
Halifax... ae il 10 9¢ =. %t 
Harrogate “| °***" 1/~ of ‘g : ‘$ 
Hartlepools oe sese 10$ ° 10 j; 10 108 
Hastings .. bibieed 10 S$ | 7 7 > 
Hersford ...:°°*' 10 9 | 74 74 “ 
Huddersfield" 4 a | “n° i a 
ees éveale 1/- 
Ipswich .. °° "*"** e 1] 9 8 ~ ~ 
Lancaster ;°'"***" J0 9 8 6 it 
Leamington Spa 103 | 93 72 74 7% 
RO iad sc b 1/2 |} 10 10$ 103 + 
Leicester |: * we foe} 1 | 10 10 104 
Lincoln TERN i0¢ | = =610 Be. a 4 
Laver poal Pie tae ; a ia lg of 4 | of 
| an es ; fs 4 oF | 
London ..777°"7"" "tf ug | soy | sce | ag 
Loughborough | ae 10 9 83 83 94 
a ee “oa 1] 93 8 Sy bd 
Maidstone “** oh 10 9 7 7 ‘ 
Manchester pian 2 1/- | 40 104 103 
Mansfield |. °"** “s 104 1} 8 8 4 
Merthyr Tydfil .. | lo oe i S$ 54 
Middlesbroug!, sil 104 9 10 10 10 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 103 1! 10} 10} 103 
Newport, Mon... 1/Ok} 104 of | S$ 
Northampton 10 st | 8 St 
Norwich .. ||” a 9} a Ps 8 
Nottingham Rakide 1/1 113 10} 104 11 
Oldham |. 7*' ra ioe Se ® 
Oxford ..° °° ; % | 8 8 4 
Plymouth | **** Se° | 8h a i a 
entypridd .;7°"" mo | @ 8 8 
Portsmouth |” ee % | 9 ” 9 
Preston..." *" ° | 1} | 34 9 S 
Reading... 727°" | o. | - ae 74° 73° 
Rochdale. ;°°"**' 1 ; s 4 ad | 
Rochester ; >" *" S$ 7 7 ? 
Rugby ..°°°*" ra rT 8 8 9 
St. Albans | 7°" 9 8 8 8} 
St. Helen's | °° °°" 10} 7 7} 8 
Scarborough *~’ St 7 74 7$ 
SheMold ..,. °°" 1/- 104 10} 10} 
Shrewsbury kaaeee 7 64 6 64 
Southampton |’ *** 10} i x} 83 
Southend-on-Sea Ne 7 6 6 6 
Southport...” 11 7 74 7 
South Shields oe il 10} 10} 10} 
Stockport...” te 11} | 9 % 
Stockton-on-Tees 9 | 10 0 10, 
Stoke-on-Trent. oe 103 | er ; st 
oe, SEES e.7 7 rt 
Sunderland.) >" 11 10 10 10 
Cwamen .......° 11% 9 ° 
Faunton (7 77°°"" - 64 6 63 
ee 0 8 
Waketield . 777°" ro 9 . 94 
oc a ae 93 Si at ar 
Warrington shies ° 1 1 7 74 7 
Vest Bromwich 9 8 8 8 
"Bey aes he, 103 9 Q 9 
Windsor .;°"""*: 8} 7 7 7 
Wo verhampton 0 ) ‘ 
i 104 4 9 9 
Worcester... ..,"” ¢ 1 84 7 74 7 
York tees ¢ 9? | 9} 103 10 105 | &} | 8 sj | S$ 


The Masons’ rate given js for bankers ; fixers usually id. per hour extra 


*\W “r bonus of 23 per Week granted. t War bonus Of 38, per week stanted. War bonus of 3s. 6d. per Week granted. 
F of 6s. per week grante d §24 per hour *Xtra for men engaged on munition work. 
% 124. per hour extra 10F men engaged on munition work. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDIN; 
AND OTHER WORKS: 


In these lists care is taken to ens 
accuracy of the information Riven, but 
Occasionally ha pen that, Owing to } 
owners taking the responsibility of comm. 
work before plans are finally approved 
local authorities, “* proposed "’ Works, 
time of publication, have been actuall, 
menced. Abbreviations re "fee * 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District ¢ 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; BE 
Education Committee ; L.G.B. for 1 
Government Board ; B.G. ‘for By 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County (¢ 
B.C. for Borough’ Council ; and P.C. fo, 
Council. 


ABRAM.—The U.D.C. has decided that the 
of the Council, vice-chairman, and the ehaj; 
committees, with the clerk and surveyor, ma} 
of inspection to the heuses IM course of oe 
Westhoughton by the ¢ ouncil under the Hous 
Working Classes Act, in View of the proposed 
of similar houses in the Abram district 

B ARROW .—The contract for the erection 
houses, ag a Start, with a view to getting 
Barlow hou. ing difficulty, has been let to the 
Construction Co., Ltd. The houses are to he 
on Roose-; oad, and they will be built of con ret 

BIRMINGHAM —The Birmingham City Cou 
applied to the L.q B. for Permission to borrow « 
for the reconstruction of portions of the H 


sewer, and for the deepening of the Hockley Brook 


BLACKBURN ~The Corporation has decided 1 
500 houses after the war 

BRIDLINGTON. —Extensions to stables at I 
place depot, for the Cc rporation 

BROMFORD BRIDGE.—The Birmingham, Ta; 
Rea District Drainage By ard has sold 40 acres 
at Bromfozd By idge to John Wright and Eag 
std. 

BucKIp The T.C have received letters fy 
Buckie Lifeboat Committee and the Committ 
Management of the Institution In Londor 
reference to the erection of a new lifeboat hous 
Buckie. 

DrRoirwicy —For the Bill being promoted 
Shropshire, Worcs stershire and Staffordshire py 
Power ( 0., Dower is taken to acquire land at Hart} 
Droitwich, op which to erect 4 generating stat 

(iALASHIRLS.—The Public Health Committe: 
T.C. have informed the L.G.B. that 100 three or f 
roomed houses were required in Galashiels 

HAcKNgy — Notices received by the RB 
Hamilton & Son, to build and drain a shed at s) 
timber wharf and mills on the south-western sic; 
Lee Navigation Cut, to the north-west of the H 
Bridge ; R. B. Allen, to build and drain a uril 
factory Premises, No. 5, Urswick-road ;38. B K. ¢ 
field, to build and drain four water-; losets 
lavatory at Messrs. G. Ellis & Co.’s Saw Mills 
horth-eastern side of Lee Conservancy “road ; 
Jennings, Ltd . to execute works of re-drainag 
* Prince of Wales " public house, No. 259, Dalst 
(next Clarence-road). 

HEXHAM. —Plans approved :—Two w.c.’s ; 
Riding Mill, for the Newcastle Breweries (; 
Haymarket, Newcastle-on-Tyne : an outbuilding 
Calf’s Close House, Wall, for Mr. Watson, Wal! 

HIPPrERHOLME — At 4 recent meeting of Hipper! 
D.C. it Was agreed that the Council Should purc! 
Lower Crow. Nest Farm, Lightcliffe, for the pur] 
housing of working Classes. 


} 


{ 


working classes 48 800N as possible. 


HULL.—The Hull Corporation Property Commit 


has 4ppointed a Sub-committee with instruct 
prepare a Scheme for the erection of a landing 


.4t Victoria Pier, and to report upon other desira} 


! mprovementg connected with the passenger 

00ds ti affic on the Humber Ferry. 
LAUNCESTON.—4¢ & recent meeting of Laun 

R.D.C. on the question of housing, a resolut 


Passed that urgent steps should be taken to rey 


existing cottages, which would reduce the need { 
much new building. 

STAFFORD.—Stafi C.C. has agreed to purchase 
freehold Premises known ag the Old Blue Posts | 


ouse, in Martin-street, Stafford, belonging to Mess 


Eley’s Stafford Brewery, Ltd., for the purpose 
Viding additional Office accommodation, and th. 
county architect be authorised to carry out the 
s2ry alterations to the Old Blue Posts premises 
arrange for the fitting Up of the same as Offices at a 
not &xceeding £200. 

j WILLESDEN. Phang 4pproved™:—Greenhouse 
tion at rear of 55, Vicarage-road, Willesden, | 

ames, for Mr’ D. Squibb :; workshop addit 
Hawthorn-road, Willesden-green, by Messrs. } 

t Co., for the British Ensign Motors, Ltd.: addit 
sanitary accommodati-n at rear of 15, Lonsda! 
Kilburn, by Mr. R. w. MeWhinnie, jor Mr. 8. Bar: 
connection with the Dean Hotel 
2 by Messrs. Elgood & Hasti: 
extension to metal pane] shop; (b) extractor } 
{c) propeller shop; (@) extensi-n to machine « 
(e) metal ~@ f () extension to tool-room, Cu 
land-avenue. "atk Royal. by Messrs. Saville & M 
for Messrs. F. W. i » : 
die casting shop and enamelling shop, extens 
Centra] Works, Edgware-road. Cricklewood, by 
Robert Angell. for Messrs. §. Smith & Sons (MA 
new offices and wo! kshops, Wellington-yard. Vi 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 


on p. xiy, 
(Continued on page 322.) 


Cer. Womersley said the 
had received instruction to Provide 300 houses for t} 
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Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
ceveral revisions have been made —Ed_ | 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 

prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 

vest Quality and quantity obviously affect 

«—a fact which should be remembered by those 
ake use Of this information. 


BRICKS, &c, 
0 Alongside, in River Thames & 8 


ks for Facings ....... 
», Delivered at Railway Depot, Londo: 


x 8 a - 5 1 
23 0 Best Blue 
am Pressed staf 
4 0 6 fordshire ‘. 4-8 
R d Do. Bullnose 6 lv 
Kua Best Stour 
y 6 0 O bridge bi 
errs 9 56 0 
Bri ~ 
Ww D’ble Strtch’rs 20 7 
ind Dl Headers 17 7 ¢ 
Giazed ay shale tha 
ers 1417 6 two knda a ae 
. 2 © Two Sides and 
Bul one | j 2 7 f 
ind 4$in Splays and 
is 7 6 Squints 19 17 ¢ 
ricks priced at so much each, 25 per cent 
i mi list 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best 
s. a 
BESS sccscoce S 9 per yard,d I 
MBE ci caccveetesior ll O 
s Sand a a 
Washed Sand . ee, St ee - 
Shingle for Ferro- 
Pe tre ll 6 ‘ - 
Per ton, delivered 
ss S >a 
Best Portland Cement ..... Sir 8 . 2 1s 
| £2 11s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots 


rete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on abov 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 1 7 6 at rly. depot 
The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
irge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. ‘id 
and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
lition within three months 

Stone Lime ..... 47s. Od. per ton delivered 
irbridge Fireclay in s'cks 37s. 6d, per ton at riy. dpt. 


STONE. 


BaTH Stongr—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R.,, or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
». do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
ms, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 1 8} 
I o. delivered on road waggons at Nine E ims 
i} pot TUTTO UCTTT TT TT TL TTT. 1 9 
TLAND STONE— 
own Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft 
average, delivered in raflway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
a G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & S.W.R., 
ge arrer rrr 2 54 
0. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depot, per ft. cube. 2 64 
White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra 
NDOM BLocKs—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. Dpot 


Ancasterin blocks 2 _0 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks . 1 73 Freestone ... 2 2 
trinshill in blocks 2 4 Red & White Mans- 
irley Dale in fieldrandom block 2 9 
ks 5 Yellow Magnesian 


Limestone do. do 3 3 
K STONE tohin Hood Quality 
Delivered at any Goods Station London s. d 
scappled random blocks .Per Ft. Cube 3 11 
¢ sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
Per Ft. Super 5 O 


It. super 


rubbed two sides, ditto - 3 4 
sawn twosides slabs (random sizes pe l : 
to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
SGN TD os not ont bocce seses ™ 0 10 
; So 5 Oi Be GD occ cdionavee de O 3% 
» YORK— 
Delivered at any Goods Station London 
Scappled random blocks ..... Per Ft. Cube 3 6 
sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft 
ge eT Te .Per Ft. Super 2 8 
rubbed two sides ditto ..... , 2 4 
sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) os 1 3 
2 in. self-faced random flags .......... on 0 53 


Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 


Fest machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 
d tiles from either Broseley or £ 8. d 
ffordshige district... .cscccccccccces 3 0 0 
MRE Gee ccnercteseocsosenece ee. oe 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 6 0 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. London. , 
& s&s. ¢ 
lst Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10........ 18 5 90 
, °° - St Mi acecdecss:> ee oe 
rst quality 20 by 10 ...cece- 1215 0 
o a BG BP Gecccceces 610 0 
Hest Blue Portmadoc SO Oe Wiccceses BS SG 
va vs EN Bssiccei.c Oe 8 
First quality ,, SB bp 10 ..ccocese WW FG 
~ mi 16 by 8 6 7 6 


WOOD. 


Best BUILDING REDWOOD. 


Softwood _ stocks 
Imported sizes. 


controlicd by the 


Deals: 4in. by 12in., 4 in. : 
by 1lin., 3 in. by 11 in. Director of 
4 in. by 9 in., and 2 Materials, __ conse- 


by llin. .. ache o> 
in. by 9 in, 24 in. by 9in., 
and 2 in. by 9 in. ...... 


quently prices must 
be withdrawn 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


THE BUILDER. 


Best BUILDIN« 


WOOD (Continued). 


+ REDWOOD. 4 





Battens: 2in., 24in., and 
dit. a rr 
2 in. 2} in., and 3 in. by 
7 in oe ° 
2in., 2$in., and by 
6 in ° 
Scantiings Zin. by n 
2 in. by 3¢ in im. by 
4in.,2in. by 44 
3 in. by 4i and by 
44 in 
Soards li lg and 
4 iM 
iis 
seconds 
Sawn pit Is 
t iv 
Do f t 
Best I P Dea 
Under 2 j 
\\ 
WW s Firs Pin 
I 4 
‘ . 
; ; 
0 
7 i i 418 ' 
7 it . 2 veda I wa 
Arch \ nti 
Bes 
Sec@nds 
U.S. Battens 
i'r i ! i 
Ma gs. S 3 
sw sh Red 
Ig hr by 09 
and shot 
Igin. | : 
sd ma | 
lin. by 64 i 
shot 
lin. by 64 | ‘ 
matched 
. iT ' 9 
mat i 
rV\io { 
l by 6¢1 
Columbian or On I 
best jua 
Yellow Pin birst ft 
sizes 
Od iments . 
Seconds, reguiar sizes 
Oddments 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft 
cube 4 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per 
super, as inch y B«¢ 
jin do 0 ’ 
Dry Mahog Honduras 
labasco, per ft. s ! 
is nen 
Cuba. Mahogany 2 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, as h 0 = YU 
French, * Italia Walnut 0 ) 
leak, per load ( Rangoon or 
Moul mein 45 
Do. de. Java 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube p a8 


Glue, per cwt 


METALS. 


‘o 
j 
f 
a 
0 2 
0 1 
0 
0 
ft ) 7] 
oo 0 
l I 
6 ) 
strolled 
Mini try 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, && 

Rolied Steel Joists, ordimary 

sections, basis price 
Plain Compound  Girders 

ordinary sections Finiets 
Plam Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels hi the 

erdinary sections 
Flitch Plates f Mu 
Cast Iron Columns and 


Stanchions, p 
patterns 
WROUGHT-IRON 
Discount off 
value delive 
carriage for 


am ordinary 


TUBES AND FirrinGs— 
List for lot of t leas 


red direct from worka 


ward if sent from London stecks 





u 
U 


0 
0 


than £4 net 
per cent less 


Pubes Fittings 
SO Ee ‘ 474 
Water 45 
Steam 424 
Galvanised gas 40 
water 74 
steam i) 
L.C.C, SOIL PIPE Loudea | - 
Pipe 8 Coated Bends Branches 
8 i s. d a. d 
2 in per yd.. 2 10 , 2 3 each 2 S 
24 in » * P 6 $ 4 
>in 4 y 8 4 ¢{ 
beg 4 4 : & 7 
4in 4 ) U - 5 5 


RAIN- WATER Pipes, aC 


2in. per yd.. 


24 in. ” 


3 in. o 
34 in. 99 
4 in. ” 


L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 ft 
5in., 6s. 9d 6 in... 


é4in., 58. 5d. 


[RoN— 
Common 


Staffordshire 
Bess”. .. 
Mild Steel Bars 


pe Bends 


Te eke 


lengths 


> each 


London Prices. 


Branches 


8 « 


CSonrmn= 


1 


Per ton in — 


£sa.d 


1910 0. 
“ Marked 
Miabbates a eo 
ig 0 0 


Bass 1610 0 t 
Staffordshire Crown Bam - 
good merchant quality 


17 ri 
17 10 


18 0 
19 10 


Conoeran” 


a Soe. 


london Pricea. 
7s. 11d. 
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METALS (Continued). 

Per ton in London 

s. a £ 6 

Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality, £19 basis price. 

Hoop Iron, basis price.. 2010 0 .. 23 0 O 
» Galvanised . a. 2 By san ome 
(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet leon Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g... 2210 0 ., 23 0 0 
= ” ae.+ owe 8 cs 2 & 
- “ Seg... 24210 0.. %& 8 @ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality 
Ordinary siges, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 2 ft.to 20g . 40 0 ee —_ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g 
und 24¢ cee se OB we 410 O 
(ordinary sizes to 26¢@ 0 0 ‘ iu 0 
et Lron, Galvanised, flat i 
Ordmary sizes to 20g I } ee _ 
» 22. and 
242 wa 6 0 » ee — 
Ordinary sizes to 26 ¢ » v0 U _ 
(ralvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
Sit. 20g : > OD «ee _ 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 
24g i ’ ee - 
Ordinary sizes, 26 ¢ 2. iv ) ; — 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g 
ind thicker. . 24 10 DU «ae —_ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g 
i! 124g “4 15 u ** —= 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta 26g ve 10 ) 
Cut Naila, 3 in, to 6 in 28 0 O 29 0 O 
Under 3 in usual trad \tras 
LEAD, &c. 
D ered in | ” 
LEAD—Sheet, Enuylish, 411 & s. @ 
id up s 10 O 
Pipe in conus eee cece > Vv OD 
Soi Pips . ; 4 st U0 
Compo pipe ae 
NOTE Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ts t 
+S cw le. 6d per ewt tra (ut to sizes, aa 


cwt. extra Orders for 


i 
rl ewt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe or 28 ibs. Solder sheuld t 
i 
I 


e accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials{A N.2 Hotel Victoria. s.W. 
Smalier quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration tothe Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is reqtired 


CoPpret 
Strong Sheet per ib - me Oe oe om 
I i ft > ; ai 
Copper nails ‘ ; nw fae - 
Copper wire ) 2 ; - 
rin—English [ngota » 2 to on 
SOLDEKR— Plumbers os » | ; 
Tinmen's a Se >| 8 
Blowpipe Me a 0 110 nae 


GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft Per Ft 
15 oz. fourths 6d 32 og. fourths 0d 
thirds , 6ja thirds ; 10d 
21 ,, fourths 7d. Fluted, Obscured and 
thirds . Tid Enamelled Sheet, 
26 ,. feurths ... &d 15 oz. 7$d. 
» thirds Od. 21 ,, S8éd. 


Extra price according to size and substance tor 
aquares cut from stock 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
Sl 


ES ler Ft 
S Di OD “diccctuantandssdesn 2Obeee . 444 
ys Rough rolled and rough cast plat a ee Sod 
t Rough rolled and rough cast plate . R gal 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceani 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
Flemish EE svecnss00esebesnes 6d 
Dee, DED cence deecocsessesesese ‘ 7d 
SO eae secceosooseece 5d 
White Kolled ( athe Mi cavatssesiaseeness 5d 
linted Gh. «ss wwroeneonsenccosace Sed 
PAINTS, &c. £s.d 
Raw Linseed Oi) in pipes pergallon O 5& 6 
eS in barrels .... ~ 0 5 7 
” ” » in drums .... i 0 510 
Boiled ,, in barrels .... a 0 610 
in drums .... ae o 8 3 
Turpe ntine in barrels.......... »” 0 8 8 
ae Se ne cadocane 0 8 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, pe rton 5310 0 
In not leas than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PaInt— 
‘ Blackfriars,” ‘“ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 1b. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lota..per ton delivered 69 0 O 


Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 06 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 


of Materials [A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, 5.W. 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ....... per cewt. O15 6 
PUOCO. 0. ccccccvcccccgsecccers per cwt 013 6 


Per gallon. 


VARNISHES, &c. £ s. d. 
Dent ROGER 0 xsecasndevencssasestees «--» 0910 O 
Deets Ge. ctccéchnaves eeeoceacas es O13 © 
Superfme Pale Elastic Oak...... onccenecs - O14 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ......... a Clim. = 
Supesfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
SND ao cebudaseGsdadandssdécenonns 016 0 
Pine Beastee CMRTIEED. cc cccccasccoceccccas 014 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... 018 0 
Dane Su ED as cnhestbocdecoodee scccoe ODS 
Finest Pale Durable Copal........... pvaee 1 0 6 
Extra Pale French Of) ...ccccccececessee 1 83 DO 
Eggshell Flatting..... seoccoacesoesesoote & BF GF 
White Pale Enamel... ce eee eeees seed be 
Extra Pale Paper......... 66eesccecesoess 012 0 
Best Sapam Sele GIS 2 cccccccccccccccces 010 0 
NN are 016 «0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ........... ee ee it 
Brunswick Black ...... pens eseosee sede” ©. B..@ 
Dettin MAGE. coccscvcccviccedecqpccsecee 9 HH OD 
Knotting ..........-- sbahoakéceccnedeen 3 YS 
French and Brush Polish ..........-«+++ 012 0 
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[ Continued from page 320. } 
ton-road, Kensal Gieen, by and for Messrs. Chinchen 


and Co.; storsge tanks for benzol in pits at works 
premises, Maybury-gardens, Willesden Green, by 
Messrs. William and Edward Hunt. for the British 
Cetul-se & Chemical Manuiactaing Co. Ltd.; 


alteration to existing gai ege, Maybury-gardens, Willes- 
den Green, by Mr. W. Shi arp, for the British Cellulose 
&C hemical Manufacturing Co. Ltd.; alterations and 
additions at 24 and 26, Lonsdale -road, Salusbury-road 
by Messrs. Bovis, Ltd. ; new sanitary accommodation, 
the Slade, Ciicklewood-broadway hy Messrs. Harrison 
& Co. for the Whitlock Motors, Ltd. The following 
plans are also before the | De Alterations and 
additions at 197, Cricklewood-bioadway, N.W., by 
Mr. H. Robert Astley, for the Lamplough Rar liator and 
Engineering Co., Ltd. ; drying and inspection shed and 
gaa a, shed, Waxlow-road, Acton-lane, by 
Mr. T. Jay Evans, for the Luxfer Prism Syndicate, J.td 
Pleas of temporary buildings approved :—-Iron store 
and motor shed rebuilt in altered position at Hawthorn- 
road and Strode-road Willesden Green, by and for 
the British Ensign Motors. Ltd. ; factory. Dog-lane, 
Stonebridge-park, by and for Messrs Haymills, Ltd 

timber drying shed, Cricklewood Broadway, by and 
for the British Caudron Co.. Ltd.; shed for lerry at 
bicycle shed at 179, High- 


179, High-road, Kilburn ; ¢ 
road. Kilburn; two lavatory blocks at the Y.M.C.A 
Stores, Wrottesley-road, Harlesden by Messrs. W 


Silk & Son. for the Y.M.C.A werkshop and motor 
shed at Wrottesley-road. Haslesden. by Messrs. W 
Silk & Son, Ltd. for the National ¢ oy of Y.M.C.A. ; 
machine shop, Dog-lane, Willesden, by and for Messrs 
Haymills, Ltd. ; Re-erection of shed. Edinburgh 
Biscuit Works, Waxlow-road. by Mr. T. W. Willard 
for Messrs. MeVitie & Price, Ltd.; new coal house at 
Newman House. Belton-road. Willesden. by Mr. R 
Bell. for Messrs. H. & T. Kirby; temporai y roof and 
new lavatories at 197, Cricklewood-broadway, by Mr 
H. Robert Astley, for the Lamplough Radiator Co 
Ltd.; amended plan, tempo. ary end to workshop at 
rear of White Hart Hotel, Church End, Willesden by 
and for Mr. F. Wellstead 


> 


Future of Belfast. 


The Belfast Harbour ¢ 
great devclopm ‘nts in the port, both as a ship- 
building centre and shipping entrepot after the 
war. By a Bill which they propose to introduce 
in the next Session of Parliament they seek 
powers to construct a new deep-water chennel 
on the Antrim side of the river, terminating in 
two docks close to the city and the Midland 
tailway Company's line. It is estimat.d that 
the new channel and docks will cost upwards 
of £2,000,000 to construct. The Commissioners 
also to construct another large graving 


propose 
which will b: 


dock alongside the 
almost a thousand f: 


present one, 
et long. 





Seasoned 
*. Oak 


and 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


JAPANESE 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, Eastcheap, LONDON,E.C 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, /.N.: Avenue 667, 














sommissioncrs anticipate 


THE BUILDER 


TENDERS. 


* Denotes accepted. 
t Denotes recommended fur acceptance. 


* CAVAN (IRELAND For painting work and 
repairs, &c., at the County Courthouse, Cavan, for the 
CC 


*P. Duffy & Sons, Monaghan. £785 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—For works of repair and 
renovation required to be carried out at the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centre at Hemel Hempstead, for the 
Herts C.C. -— 


*E. & G. Glenister, Marlowes, Hemel 
Hempstez ad. an geal Say PR A £85 
KILLARNEY.— For rebuilding the biidge over 


Anawilin stream between Callin Cross apd Allohart, 
for the Killarney B.G. :— 
*James O'Connor £193 
and improving the 
Lower-road, Rother- 
B.G. Mr. A. H 


LONDON. —For 1einstating 
steward’s stores at the Infirmary, 
hithe, 8.E., for the Bermondsey 
Newman, F.R.I.B.A.. architect 

*Mr. H. Kent, Hither Green, S.E 

WEST HAM 
(ainsborough-road and Holborn-ioad Schools, 


Education Coramittec 
*J. T. Halsey, £194 and £38 10s. respectively 


9-9 —__— 
NEW COMPANIES. 


The undermentioned particulars cf 
panies recently registered are taken 


£1,683 15 


Installation of heating system at 
for the 


new com- 
from th 


Daily Register compiled by Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., Company Registration Agents, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 

Mark Brook & Sons, Lrp., HUDDERSFIELD 
148.882 Registered November 13. To 
acyull ind take over as a going concern the 


Nominal 


business of builders and contractors. 
capit il £10,000 in 10.000 £1 shares. 

E. T. Smarty & Co., Lrp. (148,879). R 
November 13. To ac quire and tak 
going concern and carry on th 
builder, contractor and decorator 
capital £10,009 in £1 ordinary shares. 


J.J. BTRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, €E. 


red 
over aS A 
business of a 


Nominal 


grist 
gis 





LTD 





+t Denotes provisionally accepted . 





[NOVEMBER 30, 10) 


PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 
110,389.—Alfred Edward Robbi: 
ings for use as picture rails, 
fe, 110, 397.—Jose Equardo Alfaro a toy 
& Co.: Safety communication s e 
pee for buildings and other pur} p 


© 110;403.—Jam:s Thomas Tatt 
rd means for builaing walls adie t it 
p#110,.454.—William Williams a sep} 
Guest : ieutacten of the chisel ends 
of spikes. is 
110,449. tobert Morrison Neil Ror 


Archibald Miller Brownlic): Tub 
110,468.—David Wilfred Mitchel! 
Franklin Wilson: Mausoleums. 
110,487.—Eawin Thurnham Pal: Ext 
sion ladders. 
110,495.—Altred Palmer and Art 
Blackmore : Foldable packing « 
110,506.—Alfred Jerrold-Nathar 
securing pictures or the like agai: 
ment upon the walls or other 
which they are hung. 

110,507.—F rederick Peres 
Method of constructing seawall 
j' tties and groynes. 

110,531.—John Thomas Pri 
John Price: Tunnel dryers for 
and retorts. , 


110,570.—William Marriott: Rei: 


for reinforced concrete construct 
110,587.—Walt«1 Vilson: Sla 
buildings. 
110,615.—Meesrs. Benham & S 
Reed All nsby : Appliances for burr 
110,643.—Thomas Perronct | 
Thomas Piggott & Company: | 


tanks. 


* All these applic ations are no 
in which opposition to the grant of P 
them may be made. 





Asphalte. —The Seyssel and Metallie Lave 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn}, Office, 4 try 


E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damy 


courses, railway arches, warehouse ff flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and mill al 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Ags} ( 

tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. Censrnl 2664 





Telephone: Daserer 1658 


+ the late frm of 

85 W. H. Lascuicss & @ 
ef Buabili Rew 

Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, ¥., 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATION 
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B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The most Effic'ent and Economica! Material for 
HOSPITALS, MUNITION FACTORIES, or HUTMENTS. 
Approved by all Government Departments. as 7 Immediate Delivery from Stock 

Prices trom F. McNEILL & CO., Ltd., 


Spencer House, 4, South Place, London, EC 2 Comms oe 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE| 


SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E.1 | 


Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 























Roll Edge Baths | Kitchen Ranges Plate Glass Dils 

Shower _s, Mantel Registers | Sheet _,, White Lead 
| Hospital Sinks Wrought&Cast Sashes | Fancy _,, ‘Park Brano R.M.Paint 
Lavatory Basins | Staircases Wired ,, Varnishes 

W.6. Sets | Hot Water Pipes Ornamental Glass} Enamels 

Manhole Covers | Boilers & Radiators |‘Repoussine’ ,, | Distempers 

Tubes & Fittings | Brass &lron Foundry |‘Stippolyte’ ,, | Ground Colours 
R.W. Pipes&Gutters} Hut & Ammunition | Silvering Wood Preservatives 
Soil Pipes & Fittings! Box Fittings Bevelling Brushes 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS IN STOCK 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 








A 
4 


tre LIMMER « TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT Ct: 


MONTROTIER SEYSSEL & LES TATES SEYSSEL MASTIC ASPHALTES 
(From the Company's Freehold Mines, Bassin de Seyssel, Haute-Savoie). 
For Roofing, Flooring, Horizontai and Vertical Dampcourses, etc., etc. 
Chief Oftice:—_Caxton House, Westminster, 5.W. 











} 


"=" ORDER NOW| enuczzt2 
Constructional Engineering. 


A Monthly Magazine for all interested in Cement, 


FOR T H E-; B U | L DER Concrete. mn veep sea he. 


Specimen Copy free from— : 
NO INCREASE OF PRICE. 4d. weekly, by posi 43d. 4, CATHARINE ST.. ALDWYCH, WC. 2. 
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HAYWARDS LICHTS 


Haywards are the oldest 
and best known Experts ay: 
in Daylight Lighting. 
They specialise in all 
forms of Glazings. 





Have Daylight and Clean Bright Places 


AND BUILDING 
SPECIALITIES 


And also in Fireproof 
Building Specialities. 
Consult their Experts and 
Save money and trouble. 


Secure best results. 











Prismatic Staliboards, 


, Haywards 
Fixed and Opening, et 





Haywards 


Haywards 
Haywards 
Haywards 


Haywards 











Haywards “Reform’ Haywards 


Haywards Pavement Lights, Prismatic and Tiled, etc. 
Safety Coa! Plates, Illuminating, Self-locking, ete. 
Haywards Iron Staircases, Straight and Spiral, 

for Fire-escape and Service. 
Haywards Ventilators, for Rooms, Public Buildings, etc. 
Haywards Iron Stable Fittings, Sanitary Gutters, etc. 
“ Jhilmil ” Steel Lath, for Fireproof Building. 
Haywards “ Safford” Radiators, and H.W. Installations, etc. 
Steel Casements and Sashes, “Putty Grooved.” 
Steel Collapsible Gates—Improved Types. 
**Reform” Puttyless Roof Glazing, Skylights, ete. 
“ Leadlites” and ‘' PRIOCGLAS ”” Ornamental Windows 
“ Copperlites "—Fire-Resisting Glass Panels. 














- « , pay 

4 * + 

Lai a }- 
4 EL + fey ] 




















Haywards ** Copperiit 
Fire - resisting Glazing. 





Patent Puttyless 
Roof Glazing. 


Catalogues and Estimates on application. 


7,000 ft. at Selfridges. 





Engineers & 
lronfounders 


HAYWARDS 5” 


187 - 201 Union Street, Borough, London, S.E. 





Belephones: Hop 3642 (3 lines). Telegrams: “ Hayward Brothers, London.” 


Branches and Agents at— 
MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, ABERDEEN. 


Also at DUBLIN :— 
Mr. W. C. HENEY, 132, UPPER RATHMINES 














Works and Offices’ - - RUABON. 


Telephone RUABON 1. 


ae 


DENNIS. wus 
































TERRA COTTA 
ROOFING & FLOORING TILES 
Red, Blue, Brown & Buif. 

Buff, Brown & 
Brindled 
SANITARY PIPES 
London Offices— 


Red, Buif, Pink, Grey & Vitreous Grey. 
BRICKS ae 
PRESSED & WIRE CUT 
14, CRAVEN ROAD, PADDINGTON. 
Telegrams : “ DENNIS, RUABON.' 

















A PLASTIC REPAIRING COMPOUND. 


And MATEX costs 2% 
little when you consider 
what it does, that you'll 
save act only your roofs 
but « lot of money once 
you get to using MATEX 


MATEX mends avy roof, of any material, in ay 
weather—and a MATEX Mend lasts a lifetime ! 


MATEX isa plasticcompound,made of asbestos and 
plastic substances. It has about the same consistency 
as patty, but it does not dry brittle. It cetains its 
resiliency always. Itisblack in colour — 

MATEX is spread on with a trowel or a putty knife. Any- 
onecan doit. MATEX sticks with tenacity. MATEX sticks 


inatantly, hardens, and lasts indefinitely. MATEX remains 
elastic, consequently it will never crack 


No need to take the 
Manufacturers’ word for 
it, nor the testimony of 
MATEX asters. Take the 
Makers!’ GUARANTEE 


— Your money back if 
MATEX sticks instantly to awy surface ; any materiai—zing, = 


"td 
‘roa, slate, tia, felt, lead or glass ; no matter what. Thesurface MATES Sonees  every- 
may be wet or custy—thet makes no difference to MATEX thing claimed for it- 


T. & W. FARMILOE, Ltd. 








Mates Geet Telephone : 
atex 5 ‘ Vi is 
Rochester Row, London, S.W. 4480. 
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A British Invention ; 
British Owned and Manufactured from its Inception. 















' ENQUIRE OF US FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BUILDERS’ or CONTRACTORS’ PLANT or MACHINERY 


FOR SALE or ON HIRE. 








TELEGRAMS SCAFFIXER, LONDON 





The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Co., Ltd., 43, Lansdowne Road, Stockwell, S.W.8 


TevePHONE BrixTON 330 












THE LIFT & HOIST CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


ROLLING SHUTTERS. 











FOR MOTOR Gf RAGES, AEROPLANE SHEDS, 
WHARVES, LOADING DOCKS, ETC,, ETC. 


Premier Engineering Works, Prince Street, Deptford, S.E. 











BY STEAM OR HOT WATER AND 


VENTILATION, 


FOR MUNITION DOPE SHOPS j{ HOSPITALS,® 
FACTORIES. .. HANCARS. .. CAMPS, &c. 


Schemes and Estimates prepared promptly. 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., JO°% 
65, 65a, Southwark St., London, S.E. 1. 














The Book of the Moment 


‘CONCRETE 
COTTAGES 


Small Garages and Farm Buildings ” 


Edited by = — LAKEM AN, = M.C.I. 
onours Medallist Constr 


o/- net. By post 5/5 


NOW AT PRESS “ - READY SHORTLY 
ORDERS WILL BE EXECUTED IN PRIORITY OF RECEIPT. 
The Trade Dept., Concrete Publications, Ltd. 

4, Catherine Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.'2 














‘CERT S&S” 


COLD GLUE POWDER. 


Sanctioned for Classes 1 & 2 on Aircraft 
work, Simply mix with cold water, ready 
for use in ten minutes, Extraordinary 
strength on all woods—soft, stone, iron, &c. 
Great covering capacity, very economical, 
water and heat proof. Extensively used in 
French and Italian Aircraft Factories. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


CENTRAL CHEMICALS Ltd. 





283, WEST END LANE Works— 
LONDON, KENSAL ROAD, 
N.W.6 Westbourne Pk., W. 


Telegrams: ‘“‘ENTRAMICAL, WESTHAMP, LONDON.” 


~ CPE Ree met Rt eR EE pea ree eee 
Ls - 

















JOINERY MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS: 





SASHES & FRAMES 








EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINERY IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS 


casement winoows 1! ARCHITEGTS ano CONTRACTORS’ DESIGNS pte 


STAIRCASES FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED WITH ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY, 
CHURCH & SCHOOL 
MANTELPIECES AND DESPATCH FITTINGS 
oorsaans || BULLEN BROS & SONS Ltd. || section sunones 
PANELLING vucemsus. 242 UPPER PARLIAMENT STREET  revernones—|| BELFAST PRINCIPALS 
S i ROYAL 1408 
&o. eenaee L 5 V E R PO oO L (3 LINES) . ko. 


SHOP FRONTS 
OFFICE & BANK 
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The British Re- 


inforced Concrete 


Engineering Co., Ltd., 


Head Office: 1, Dickin- 
son Street, Manchester 
Works: Trafford 
Park, Mancheste: 


o—. 0 .0.9 a 


¢ 
i 


= 


2 





Savings in 
them 


+ — -— o_o __ ° oo __o 
“= 


2 xf 


Fabric 


London: 36, Lime Street 
Birmingham : 118, New St. 
Liverpool: 36, Dale St. 
Newcastle-on- Tyne: 2, 
St. Nicholas Buildings 
Sheffield : 38, Church St. 
Glasgow : 62, Robertson St. 
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SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOORS 





MINIMUM DELAY. 


MINIMUM STEELWORK ; 





BRITISH 





THROUGHOUT. 





Send for copy of Booklet 


to 





SIEGWART FIREPROOF 
FLOOR CO. LTD 





231 STRAND, 











LONDON, W.C. 





PUBLIC BUILDING. DERBY 


Telephone: Gerrard 4094. 
Telegrams : *‘ Nocentring, Estrand, London.” 


THE above view shows the simple method of fixing Siegwart Floors. tee 
Each beam is complete with the necessary reinforcement, and is PERMANENT 

made to the required length at our Works. The beams have only AND 

to be placed in position and grouted together. FIREPROOF. 


NO TIMBER FOR CENTERING 
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Telegrams 


i -manuel, Lon on. 


Telephone 
Mayfair 6384 
(4 lines) 


Specialists 
in 

HOSPITAL 

8 HYGIENIC 

SANITARY 


APPLIAN LES 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 
FITTINGS 








BRASS 0 
FOUNDERS | 


A. EMANUEL & SONS, Ltd, 


7 


7 to 13, GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. ly 





\ _ 


More Hospitals 
where our Fittings 
are fixed. 


Fulham 
Military Hospital 
M.tcham 


C-rn and Baltic 
Ex. hange Hosp tal 
France 


Canadian Hospi‘al 
Bushey 


Malay States 
Hospital 
St. Albans 


Australian 
Hospital 
Harefield 


Canadian 
Hospital 
Foikestone 


Military 
Hospital 
Sidcup 
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HARTLEYeSUGDEN | 


Head Office and W orts— LIMITED 


HALIFAX. 

=== “White 

| Rose” 
Cast-Iron 
Sectional 
Boiler 


As supplied to H.M. 
Government. 











The Aviation Sheds on Salisbury Plain are 
heated by more than 40 of these Boilers. 


Our latest Catalogue of 
Wrought Welded INDEPENDENT 
BOILERS for Domestic Requirements 
contains many new features, and 
should be in the hands of all who are 
interested in HOT WATER HEATING. 


London Office and Showrooms 


61, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


CEILINGITE 


The New Distemper for 
CEILINGS, WALLS, etc. 





CEILINGITE is a 
Preparation that gives 
a finish to Ceilings, 
etc. Ordinary 

Whitewash cannot er aS eo 
be compared with it. iy : ; 


ADVANTAGES: 
In using CEILINGITE no 
waste of time melting size. 
WO WASTE OF MATERIAL, 
and ALWAYS RcADY FOR USE 











Send Trade Card 
for .Prices and 
Free Sample 





CEILINGITE !S PACKED iN 











Telephone: Mayfair 3522 Telegrams: “‘ Hartleysug, Wesdo, London.” 











CASKS AND 1-CWT. ANC 


So.e Manuracrurens :— 4-CWT. IRON ORUMS 


T. € W. FARMILOE, LTD. 


Offices: Rochester Row, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





A COAT OF STONE WHICH HARDENS LIKE STONE 





COATOSTONE 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 
LIKE PAINT. 


se 
ANY PAINTER CAN 
USE IT. 


WATERPROOF 


Sse8 8 


SPLENDID MASONRY EFFECT 
WHEN LINED OUT IN BLOCKS. 


Applied direct on Concrete, Brick, Tile, Asbestos, Wood, etc., Saves Plastering and Labour. Unequalled 
as an artistic, inexpensive and weather-proof Coating for COTTAGES and all other Types of Buildings. 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
FRENCH STUC. 


Made to Match ALL STONES. 
ALSO IN COLOURS. 





COATOSOL 


A Chemical Waterproofing Solution of 
transparent nature for Stonework, Terra- 
Cotta, Brickwork, Asbestos, etc.. etc. 


Woodwork treated with Coatosol is Fire- 
proofed as well as Waterproofed. 


One coat better than two of other make. 


COATO-ROUGH-CAST 


Applied with a brush direct on Concrete. 

Brick, Tile, etc.,etc. No cement rendering 

required. Great Saving in time and Labour. 

Unsurpassed as an artistic and weather 

resisting external coating for COTTAGES 
and other buildings. 











Coato-Gloss (done with a brush), a useful substitute for Glazed Bricks or Tiles. 
“Coato Masque,” a special paint for roof coverings of temporary or permanent buildings. 


ENTIRELY BRITISH. MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Full particulars and price lists on application. Enquiries invited. 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO., 
9a, Little James St., Gray's Inn, London, W.C. 1. 
Proprietors: THE STONE PRESERVATION CO.., Ltd. 


Telegrams : COATOSTONE, Depa : 
% 10/12 NORTH MEWS.W.C.1 


PHONE, LONDON. 
CENTRAL 2366. 
Telephones: { GOLBORN 4D 








Factory: 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 
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CURVED SHEETS 


ROOFING TILES 


Manchester Office 


414 CORN EXCHANCE BLDNCS. ERITH, KENT 22 LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE 








IBROCEMENT WORKS 


CONTRACTORS TO THE WAR JOFFICEZAND ADMIRALTY. 





ASBESTOS-CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 
CORRUGATED 


SHEETS 


Width: 27 inches. 


TO ANY RADIUS 


FLAT SHEETS 

MARK (8’x4’ 6'x3’ 4x 4) 

MANUFACTURED ONLY 
a 





Sizes: 4 ft. to 10 ft. 


TRADE 
London Office 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS. 
MANCHESTER Telephone ERITH 89 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4 


Telephone CITY 7856 (2 lines) Telephone CITY 2329 


Also at GLASGOW, BRISTOL and CARDIFF 














H 











The EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, “WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Works : STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—Architect, Mr. 8. M. BUTLER, F.R1LB.A. Dublin, 


ations, Froors, Etc. —ExPaNDED Metat LaTHING aND PLaster Cariesos, Ere. 


Exranpep S1EEL-ConcreETe FounD ee, 


EXPANDED STEEL SHEETS FOR DIVISIONS, LOCKUPS, 





REMOVABLE FRAMED PANELS, Etc. 


PROMPT DESPATCHES FROM LARGE STOCK 
———————————— 
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The Largest Quarry Owners in The Largest Quarry Owners in UH 
BATH STONE. PORTLAND STONE. 


LP BATH. “PORTLAND STONE FIRMS [? 




















Personal attention given to Orders by experienced Managers, iH! 
N 

— 
LS om Sole Crowa Lessees bh SS 




















am A.C. W. HOBMAN @ €O., LTD. «nn. 


Tar Paving. 
Stockholm Road, South Bermondsey, S.E. Artificial Stone. 























Tar Macadam. 

Contractors to H.M. Covernment and L.C.C. "Phones: New Cross 756, 1712 
GEPPFSISOMAISOsaEs CHIMNEYS LIMITED ssssssssensssEnsEs 
= Seo @ 
=} CONTRACTS DESIGNED, — : 
& NOW a PROGRESS ERECTED & (CHIMNEYS. ta, * 
B REPAIRED. 5 
= Munition re ‘aaa THE CHIMNEY ; 
{) Firms throughout ALISTS «) 
Sl the Country. BOILER & ECONOMISER SETTINGS — - 
[s) (a) 
- qsgin’ Orta: Pa Furnace Work of every description. ae South Wales Branch : 
(=) 46, Gordon Street. ae a TABLOX ae, 1, Western Mail Bidgs., (=! 
. ; Heap OFFice : iii i Cardift -- 

DIO OOOO OI COIIOIOIGO 


SESSSS28S25888888" 47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W 


mice HOBBS, HART, & CO., LTD. 


NEW CENTURY LATCH | 
wiTHOUT LONDON-MADE LOCKS REQUIREMENTS. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


BENT BODY STEEL SAFES to meet all risks. 
STRONG ROOM and PARTY WALL DOORS. 


CONSTRUCTORS OF 


BULLION VAULT and MUNIMENT ROOMS 
PATENT CONE VENTILATORS 


For the efficient Ventilation of Strong Rooms or Vaults, without risk from Flame. 








A competent Representative will be sent to confer with Architects 
and Surveyors desirous of specifying H., H., & Co.’s Manufactures. 


Illustrated Price Lists Free on Application. 





Showrooms: General Offices and Works: 


SiDE. LONDON.E.C. 76, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, ARLINGTON STREET, ISLINGPON, LONDON, N. 


lf SHEAR SI'U 











| For Hospitals, Hutments, Aircraft Sheds, Munition Factories, etc. 


“WATERP ROOFING 


(*“RUBBER" TYPE) 


The ideal, universal, external self-finished + pcre Extensively employed 
by all Government Departments. 7% Large stock—low prices 


ENGERT & ROLFE, bro. “idwizscroces Poptar, Lonoon, E. 
Telegraphic Address: “ASPHALTING, POP., LONDON.” Telephone No. : RAST 1982 (two lines}. 


ee , : ee 




















